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THE YOUNG EUROPEAN 


by PIERRE DRIEU LA ROCHELLE 


J was born at the land’s end, where the invasions 
stopped. 

Up to my twentieth year, I returned often to that 
‘small republic of the Occident. But that was only a 
' feint : even before I dreamed of it, the mystery of my 
birth uprooted all certainty as to my identity. I cannot 
locate myself so precisely in Europe, nor perhaps at 
any point on the planet. 

My mother died without telling me who my father 
was : she did not know. She was from Touraine, of the 
lower middle class, with a slight strain of the peasant in 
her. She was greedy for attention and knew from her 
infancy that this might be obtained with money. Small, 
attractive and stingy, she simulated with an infallible 
cleverness all the gestures of eroticism. She had several 
foreign lovers from whom she contrived to get a solid 
fortune. When she found herself independent, as she 
had planned, she lived henceforth alone, one eye upon 
the stock exchange, cultivating beautiful gardens. 

~ Am I the son of an Englishman or a Russian? Perhaps 
Tam French? At any rate I am white. 

_ My mother travelled considerably but within a limited 
area, between Wiesbaden to the north, Saint Sebastian 
to the south, Vienna to the east, London to the west. 
Meanwhile I went to school for the most part in Paris 
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and at Janson-de-Sailly. After that I stayed a while at 
Cambridge and Tena. I do not know whether or not I am 
cosmopolitan : I have been told that my mentality is 
French and I suspect it is. I visited, here and there, 
palaces which were really barracks in which the rich, — 
caught by the epoch, awaited their end. I came to know 
many peoples, in large landscapes of iron. 
I threw myself into pleasures and sports : motoring, — 
polo, skiing, exotic hunts, adventuresses harnessed 
with jewels. 
Occasionally Istepped out of my machine, and follow- 
ed by a chattering girl I entered a bookstore where I. 
bought Bergson, Claudel, Gide, Barres, d’Annunzio, 
Kipling and Nietzsche. Until four in the morning the — 
brilliant lure of these sensual fakirs kept me from sleep, — 
which I scorned as did my companion. 
At other times I saturated myself with music and 
painting. A sublime poetry sprung up at Montmartre, — 
opening the domains of the sky to the painters. 
What am I? My voracious appetite demanded all 
dreams and all actions as well. I still have a cigarette — 
case upon which I engraved, ‘“‘ Meeting of Goethe and — 
Napoleon, I will not hear a word spoken against either 
one. ”’ In those days men still believed in the individual. ~ 
I deceived all expectations by a furious course across — 
. he which was for me only a big toy I wished to— 
reak, 
Suddenly, one evening in August, 1914, as I was on ~ 
my way to Deauville, my Hispano skidded into a ditch, 
It was the war, the end of vanity. 
In spite of the uncertainty as to my citizenship I was 
accepted and enlisted in the French infantry. I reached 
the front at the time of the frightful battles of the Cham-— 
pagne in the winter of 1915, : ee 
I mingled with common people. Before that, I had 
pitoe looked curiously at the bellboys or peasants by 
1€ roadside. All at once I became a laborer, a workman, 
who a few months before had danced in allthe fashion- 
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able resorts where only the rich were to be seen. What 

sort of soul awoke within me? The demagogue or the 
captain? Or what atavism found roots again in the earth 

and the blood. In my regiment I appeared unique and 
fascinating. Men erouped themselves around me fever- 
ishly, as friends or as enemies. Wherever I go it is 
always this way. 
The war drove me to an extravagance which each year 
exceeded the past, as it were. 
Every epoch is an adventure. I am an adventurer. 

There could be no better epoch for me than my epoch, 
our beloved epoch. I had already experienced automo- 
bile racing, cocaine, mountain climbing. I found in that 
desolate Champagne an abstraction, the sport of the 
abyss I had long looked forward to. 

Patrols, mine warfare, bestial and savage comrade- 
ship, sordid glory. 

I gorged myself with this drunkenness of the earth. 
Races shrieked their perverted genius. It was a frenzied 
birth-orgy, amid uninterrupted rattling and oaths, with 
fear bathing the guts. That in which I had exulted in 
my youth I felt now as thoroughly with my fists as I 
had before with my ten fingers. 

The violence of men. They are born only for war, as 
women are made to have children, All the rest is a tardy 
detail of the imagination which has already shot its 
bolt. I felt the absolute of crude flesh. I touched the 
_ depths and wrung certitude from them. Man need never 
have left the forest : he is a degenerate, nostalgic animal. 

From that furore of blood resulted that which surely 
must result in such circumstances, a mystic urge which, 
nourished from the essentials of the flesh broke all bonds 
of that flesh and threw me, pure palpitation, pure spirit, 
into the exaltation of exile to God himself. 

All at once I was seized with an obscure feeling which 
~ had occured at brief moments before in my life : in 
visiting a convent on a desolate island, in the north of 

Scotland, in an Alpine shelter, on the outskirts of a 
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Berlin suburb. One evening in dreaming of Spinoza in 
his hovel, I came upon solitude, my terrible mental 
reservation. 1 ae aa 
Dupe three months of physical abjection with 
dysentery, in the midst of those armies of peasants, 
employees and workmen thrown one against the other 
like trains of cattle misdirected by an infirm switchman, — 
framed in mental delerium, in obscure massacres, I 
experienced an unheard-of ecstasy, I became the hermit 
of the charnel-house. Wallowing in postures of shame 
and terror, my head under my knapsack, I rejoiced in 
the rupture and the abolition of all matter, of all ties. I 
longed for the moment to come when all the forces in” 
my soul should be uncoupled and my body whipped by — 
torments as severe as the martyrs of any age had known, 
I carried always in my sack one of those furious and 
sublime little books which the most secret genius of 
France has produced at long intervals, and I discovered 
in the depths of those men separated from women, 
from money or from nourishment, the. Thoughts, the 
Season of Hell. Those hours were the most ardent coals 
which were thrown upon the fire of my life. " 
And then all at once I grew tired. My division was sent q 
to rest. I felt only the civilized side of war, in that odor 
of feet which pervades all monasteries, that rancid — 
smell of men alone. Democracy bellowed feebly : the 
wounded steer continued to shove himself stupidly — 
against the barb. An imbecility in which was accumu-. 
lated the heritage of many old perverted passions tore 
a whole continent apart. 7 
The countries, the orators, the generals, the comrades 
of my squad, had profited by a misunderstanding. I had 
believed that my sacrifice and my death were matters 
of my own consent. Now I perceived that where I had — 
seen only the fire, others had benefited from my servile 
Sweat and had boasted of my easy acquiescence. 
Flattering letters were sent me from Paris, my colonel 
pulled my ear, my comrades slapped me on the back. 
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[ said nothing, but all was decided in a moment. 
We went back into the line. From the very first night 
: went out on patrol, risking my life more than ever. 
Then I glided into the German lines and made believe | 
had fallen there. I felt a sensation of wild joy. This was 
the year of my discovery of all liberty. I was twenty 
ears old. After murder and prayer, what could I invent? 
[ foresaw my destiny with voluptuous eagerness. I 
eturned to the world. I tried all its extremities. 

_ The Germans suspected nothing and counted me with 
he others. Since I speak German, as all the languages of 
Europe, they made me an interpreter. It took six months 
to pull the wool over their eyes. I escaped and reached 
Switzerland. 

~ Soon I got away furtively from the depot hospital in 
which I had been placed. In order to obtain a false 
passport I killed a man. I wished also to see what differ- 
ence it would make when it chanced to be a civilian. I 


crossed France which, convulsive and all intent upon 


Thad robbed men and killed them. In New York I was 
ble to obtain funds from an old friend of my mother, 
nd I threw myself heart and soul into business, I 
juickly made money from the Americans because it did 
not have the same value for them as for me. 
_ Thad seen no women for several months. A large girl 
mtered my little officeeach morning. Because I had been 
interred so long among men, what an excursion my 
agination suddenly took when confronted with this 
ge white body. I blushed to the ears. Here was the 
reat white race I had sought throughout the world. I 
10 longer looked at her face, for my eyes were filled with 
hat bundle of bones. I seized her in my arms and we 
were engaged at an hour’s notice. This, moreover, was 
the custom of the country. 
In a word, I relaxed from the atrocious rigor I had 
ustained such a long time. I came back step by step 
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from my Orphean voyage into the inhuman realm. 
gave myself over to good living. I ate, I slept, I got ; 
child under way. Thus I tasted the blessings of the war, 
and notwithstanding that I was a modern man, life 
yielded me all its savor. How have I been able since to” 
forget all this? Why could I not have held to this mo- 
ment of entire recuperation? Bread, wine, tobacco, a- 
woman’s lips, a Sunday in the sun at Long [sland, au 
cordial poem of Walt Whitman, all that was delicious” 
evidence of my condition. In the bread of peace I ate 
a God, mild and benevolent. What a cheerful commu- 
nion. 

She had no face, for her features merely prolonged the 
long lines of her body. I did not tell her my story. No 
doubt she guessed it, but a woman pays no attention to” 
men’s affairs, a woman in love has many other fish to7 
fry. | brought her a love from Europe, precise and tender, 
My drudgery all day in Wall Street seemed a light and- 
amusing recreation which I counted among the jolly 
exigencies of life. [remember the first Saturday we made 
love all day long. Stretched out upon a big bed, entwined, 
immense, necessary, continental, we forgot the pain of 
another continent. 

She presented me with a fat, blond boy. I congratulat- 
ed myself upon having placed so much good flesh 
beyond the reach of the machine gun. Then I began to 
look around me. 4 

In the brutal war against nature which the American 
wages without respite, surpassing all the great armies_ 
of Kurope, I soon perccived that I had not changed 
climate. 

I worked like a beaver in my office all day and outside 
I lost myself in a maze of guts stuffed with human meat. 
On Broadway I skirted the monstrous and endless 
convoys of automobiles as in the army zone. 4 
_ the skyscraper seemed no higher to me than the tra 
Jectory of our cannon and this mass of humanity hurled 
itself to the assault of unknown impregnable positions 
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in blind columns, obeying an absurd order dictated by 

an anonymous telephone. [ was not astonished by the 

grandeur of the American material apparatus, since the 
war had sickened me forever with the prestige of masses, 

I was intrigued only by the sight of so many wholesome 

bodies. But this was only physical and I quickly relin- 

quished it. J turned the great body of my wife over and 
over, admiring those limbs, firm with exercise, the calves 
of her legs, her thighs, her shoulders. I attended all the 

-athletic events, the Yale-Harvard football game, {filling 
my eyes with this charnel florescence. I loved the songs 
and the yells. 

Like Chateaubriand a century before, I drank the 
sap of America. But, little by little I felt as if I were 
moving among opaque bodies and that the light which 
the new spectacles gave my spirit in abundance did not 
touch them at all. Little by little, between the savanah 

and me I felt a grating of iron as atrocious as the barbed- 
wire of Europe interpose itself. 

1917 arrived. The shadow of war crossed the Atlantic 
and [ could no longer be at ease in that country. 

One evening I did not return home. My American 
personality arose from my facetious gayety, from a 
passing need of contrast. But my gayety fell and my 
irreducible liberty called so I went whistling through 
the streets. 

I tried to lose myself in the spacious encampment of 
New York. Once again I was the prisoner who had 
killed a guardian and who wandered in a labyrinth of 
gibbering corridors. However, I entered a sort of cabaret 
because American was not spoken there. I got drunk. | 
talked, then nothing more. 

When I awoke the next day I was in a garret, alone. 
I could see out of but one eye. There was no mirror in 

the room from which everything had been taken. With 
my fingers I felt a bandage. I waited. Considerably later 
aman entered. He was a Russian. He explained to me 
in bad English that he and some comrades had gotten me 
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out of the hands of the police. I had kicked up quite a 
» Right away we began to talk of world affairs. He had _ 
regarded me with suspicion at first, then had given me — 
his confidence. : : 
Some days afterward, we started out for San Francisco — 
and Vladivostok, with the money I had put aside in the. 
bank. I relived a time already old to me. The woes of © 
the Russian soldiers had ravaged the empire. This 7 
people did just as I had done, they dropped a war which 
brought them nothing, which surpassed all the heart’s — 
misunderstanding. And then America and Europe start- — 
ed to grind one against the other. The Americans were — 
nothing but worse Europeans who had changed conti- — 
nents to play more at ease their game of brutes capti-— 
vated by the abstract. The Europeans envied them and — 
did not dream that they ressembled them. The war was — 
the last passion of the Europeans. It wrenched their ~ 
last mystic spasm from them. 
To the same degree in which the Americans canno- 
naded nature, the Europeans, deceived by old customs, ~ 
cannonaded one another. But let peace come and they — 
would think of nothing but canned goods and cheap — 
automobiles. 
The Russian people had none of these sordid designs — 
and unloosed their passion upon the world. They occu- 
pied themselves not with comfort but with beauty, so — 
this people of peasant dancers went everywhere, break- — 
ing the Demon’s machinery. S 
The life-blood of my dream, of all Llove in life,return- 
ed to my brain. To kill in order to be submerged in God — 
with a pure spirit. Men are made to dance, to sing, to — 
fight hand to hand. And the horses, the dogs and the — 
women. The naive friendship of young warriors, Only 
the ideal of the steppes could satisfy me. The only joy 
hich 
which could be offered the men of that land was the 
healthy furore of a young man leaping upon his horse 
and letting out a cry to God. It was necessary for our 
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souls to flog our bodies, arousing them again in the open 
field. My soul is thirsty for my blood. Oh winds, oh 
sun, strike my blood, make it rebound. My life should 
have been well filled, my man’s life which never had 
been killed. I remember laughing at the top of my 
lungs when I thought of the time I had read books and 
when I had felt with horror that little by little I was 
submerging myself in ink and that soon I should be good 
for nothing but to rewrite all I had read. 

But my happy fate had deprived me of the enchain- 
ment of writing and I had lived. What lusty amusement 
it was to see history move at Petrograd with the sure 
‘instinct of a woman seeking a man. The artifice and 
cowardice of the unworthy masters was swept away in 
one second, It was worth while to see men cry aloud and 
revel in their genius but for that it was necessary to 
‘do away with comfort. I saw this great people drunk 
with their own blood. 

There were wars worthy the name, epics of horses’ 
manes. I saw nothing else for a long time. I fought in 
Poland, in Crimea. A real war, the latter. Light skir- 
mishes and consistent massacres, hand to hand. It is 
necessary to have killed with the hands to understand 
life. The only life of which men are capable, I tell you 
again, is the spilling of blood : murder and coitus. All 
the rest is but the fag end of the course, decadence. 

But I exaggerate, after all. I am a civilized being. 
Like the sailor who never becomes habituated to his 
calling, I got seasick each time I began again. One fine 
day I longed for a change of work. I went to Moscow to 
get a closer view of Lenin. 

_ I had deceived myself. The Russian revolution was 
not at all as I had believed. Those Jews thought only 
of making themselves Americans, only, like the Germans 
in 1914, they went about it awkwardly. 

A handful of intellectuals wanted to outdo Rockefeller 
ind the other Atlantic myths. They constructed a capi- 
alism, the trusts of the State, But they reigned over a 
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nation of beautiful savages who, like the negroes, imi 
tated everything hindside before. The beautiful fac- 
tories, the beautiful banks their leaders had dreamed, 
broke in their hands like towers of children’s blocks 
Meanwhile they became obstinate and all over the 
country of Dostoieffsky, of Gorki, and of Tolstoi, sages 
of the steppe, spread the terrible discipline of the Occi- 
dent. a 
I was able to escape. China and India were more of the 
* same sort of thing. ah 

: I decided to enter the invincible combination. I 
, carried on business in Finland, where paper money 
abounded. I had only to show those worn out signs at 
the frontiers. I came to Paris. ; 
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MUSCLEBOUND 


by C. W. WHITTEMORE a 


_ The pattern of the life of Sam Carlyle is now complete, ; 
A few days ago I found the keystone segment, and when © 
fitted into place it brings truth and purpose to the whole. 


- For some years other parts of the pattern have been 4 
n my possession : curious but unrelated incidents told f 
n my hearing by my elders, when I was a boy and living ; 

in Orland. Memory has gathered and retained them : hh 

whatever they may have lost of sparkling detail,in com- wh 
posite they have gained in the more sustained beauty of 
things passed, but remembered. a 
~ Iam indebted to Bill Hanson for this bit of fortune, as 4 
I am for many pleasant moments whenever I visit my vee 


old home. We were school mates, and although Bill has 
remained in Orland, his mind is ever restless: he is inter- 
esting company. 
We were lying in the cool shade of a great pine, in the 
old Mayo burial grounds, seven or eight miles south of 
the village. We had walked for hours, it seemed, through 
1e scorching sand of the South Road and my feet, more 
accustomed to city pavements, demanded rest. 
_ As we rolled and stretched upon the yielding needles, 
I noticed that a nearby slate headstone had been split 
off, long before, a few inches above the mound it marked, 
t far off another, and larger stone was similarly dese- 
rated. I called Bill’s attention to them. 
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“Yes, he said. There are three or four other stump 
like these, down nearer the wall. Several of them were 
broken about twenty years ago. Don’t you remember, | 
the folks here were all stirred up about it? ” % 

“ T’d forgotten. I guess. Let’s see, didn’t they blame: 
the Simmons boys? ”’ a 

‘« They did, but there was no proof, other than the fact — 
that they lived down the road here a piece. If they really — 
did do it, they must have used sledge-hammers. : 

“ Somehow I’ve always imagined that old Sam Car-— 
lyle was the one. q 

Remember how we used to play around the Carlyle 
shacks when we were kids? I’m sure this smashing off 
grave stones was Sam’s last, protesting exhibition of 
strength. An exhibition with no watchers. And all the 
facts I’ve been able to dig up support that belief, though) 
I’m laughed at for holding it. The stones were found 
broken and the pieces thrown around the day after Sam_ 
was last seen at Pat Connell’s saloon. You haven’t for-% 
gotten what happened that night, of course. Well, the. 
Carlyles were cutting off the Simmons lot at the tame, and 
old Sam had to come down the South Road, by this ce- 
metery, to get back to their shanty. ”’ 

Bill yawned, and drew his hat down over his face to 
thwart the flies. He dozed and said no more. 


When living and in his prime, Sam Carlyle was the 
strongest man in Franklin County. It is reasonably safe 
to make that statement, althought I never witnessed a 
test of his strength. He died before I was old enough to 
realize that anyone in the world could be more powerful 
than my own father. But whoever in Orland remembers 
him, man or woman over forty — declares that Sam might 
easily have made a fortune in a circus, had he wanted to. 
: Sam and his son, Nat, worked for Henry Webber 

uring the fifteen years they were in Orland. Webbe 
was a lumber dealer who bought, at one time and another, 
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the timber rights on most of the woodlotsin the township. 
Sam and Nat lived in rude shacks which they built close 
by the portable sawmill. Whenever the mill was moved 
to another part of the town, the two would pack up their 
‘bedding and cooking utensils and follow along after it. 

‘That was their existence until one morning when the 
undertaker was called down to the Simmons place to get 
Sam’s body. They had stayed in their shack on this farm 
for nearly three years, even after the rest of Webber's 
crew had cleared the timber. Sam refused to move, when 
‘the mill was hauled away. His heart was broken, so 
everyone said, by something that happened a couple of 
years before at Pat Connell’s saloon. 

In the early fall, when the blackberries hung sweet 
and heavy, we kids went clambering over crackling 
brush heaps scattered here and there on the old woodlots 
cleared by the Webber gang. We knew where all the Car- 
lyle shanties were, of course, and probably spent more 
time prowling in and around them than our mothers 
knew. We would come to a shack, empty and awry, its 
roof crushed in by the weight of snows, and the door 
rusted from the hinges. 

‘“ Lookit, ’ someone would say, ‘‘ see where the hedge- 
hogs ’ve been chewin’ the floor, ”’ 

“* Hedgehogs nothin’, that’s what old Sam used for a 
bootjack. He scraped that place with his heel. Say, look 
at the dent in the upright, over there. Bet Sam made a 
pass at Nat and missed him, One night down to Pat’s 
Sam put his fist through a two-inch plank. My old man 
saw him. ”’ 

_ And then, the chances were, we’d argue ourselves into 
a wrestling match, or even a real fight, in the shadow of 
-ashack where once lived the strongest manin the county. 
We imagined, I know I did, that old Sam, or his spirit, 
was sitting there on the doorstep, watching, laughing 
himself, and shouting out what holds to take next. 
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However, from things I’ve heard my mother say about 
the Carlyles, I fear if Sam had been alive at the time we 
went berrying we wouldn’t ve dared to go near the 
“oodlot where they were working. 
PONG one in Gcleudeeoned to know much about the past 
history of the Carlyles, that is, before they were hired by 
Henry Webber. The only definite fact, after brushing 
fancies aside, is that Sam and his boy, then fifteen or so, 
were seen walking up the West Road one morning in the 
early nineties. They stopped in the Square, and drank 
at the big granite fountain. Carl Higgins, on his way 
to shop, was crossing the Square, coming down from 
North Main Street. Carl has failed rapidly in the past 
few years, but still can recall how huge Sam looked to 
him that morning. His flannel shirt was open at the throat, 
and the thick black hair of his chest curled up over the 
edges. On the ledge of the fountain were two bundles of 
clothing, and leaning against it an axe, with a helve lon- 
ger than Carl had ever seen. As Higgins came near, Sam 
lifted his head and shook it like a dog that’s bitten a toad 
by mistake. Drops of water flew from the ends of his long 
mustache. 
“Say, do you know of anybody cuttin’ off around 
here, ’? Sam asked. 4 
‘“ Why, yes, ’’ said Higgins. ‘‘ Henry Webber’s always 
cuttin’ off — or cuttin’ up — somewhere or other (Hig- 
gins declares that Sam laughed at his joke but that Nat, 
standing on the other side of the fountain, simply wiped 
his mouth and stared across the strect at the six-story 
Mann’s Block) Just now I think he’s up on the old Jack 
son Place. Know where that is? ” 
: Not exactly, 5 answered Sam. 4 
: Strangers, ain’t you, ” Carl said. ‘* Where y’from? ” 
Come from Vermont way up near the line. How do 

we get to this Jackson Place? ” a 


a 


Until older, I could not understand why Orland wo- 
men did not respect the Carlyles more. Nothing could be 
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finer, it seemed to me, than their life out in the woods, 
hunting and fishing, and the smell of green things grow- 

ing. And every fall, for ten years, Sam had turned the 
eyes of the world upon the village by winning the wrest- 
ling championship at the county fair. The Boston news- 
papers had carried feature stories about the “ Recluse 
Sampson. ” My father kept the clippings. 

I remember the day following Sam’s death. I was help- 
ing Joe Morss deliver groceries. The news travelled as 
fast as Joe’s old mare covered the route. While we piled 
the packages on the kitchen table, Joe would say, ‘* Well, 
I hear Sam Carlyle’s dead. He wa’nt a much older man 
than me. ” 

And the house-wife would stop checking the items on 
her list for a moment. ‘“* H’mf. That’s what liquor will 
do for aman, ”’ 


Elsewhere, perhaps, the deeds, and muscular feats per- 
formed by Sam Carlyle would become the nuclei for 
extravagant legends, like the tales of Paul Bunyan. But 
the people of Orland, of this corner of New England, are 
many generations removed from the swaggering pioneer. 

_ They have learned to be careful, to be thrifty with thought 
and word, Too much seed, hopefully planted among the 
stones of their hillsides, has failed in harvest. Too much 
faith was placed by their fathers in the great factory 
which was to make sewing machines for the world and 
fortunes for themselves. Too few pennies, from farm or 
factory. For this reason, no doubt, scarcely a person in 
~ Orland will agree with Bill Hanson that Sam Carlyle 
could have suddenly displayed violence in the Mayo bu- 
rial grounds. 

If Sam had interests in life other than the exercise of 
_ his brawn, they are not revealed in the stories told of him. 
‘Henry Webber declared, soon after hiring him, that never 
before had he seen a man who s0 liked to sweat, Thrust- 
‘ing and hauling at the long two-handed saw, or trim- 
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ming with flashing stroke of axe the limbs from a fallen’ 
pine, he grunted and sang. His voice boomed among the 
doomed but unperturbed trunks of trees still standing, - 

In the evening, after hours of wielding axe and saw, 
Sam would tussle with his son in front of their shack, 
teaching him the three ways of throwing an opponent at 
collar and elbow wrestling. And often during the dinner 
hour, while most of the crew rested, Sam would wager 
that he could lift this log or that. 

On Saturday nights Sam and Nat came to the village. 
They went first to Wheelock’s grocery store. They never 
traded elsewhere for provisions, nor drank liquor in a 
saloon other than Pat Connell’s, down on the riverfront, 
Wheelock boasts that he discovered Sam, and that Pat 
Connell had him to thank for the increase in his Saturday 
night business. 

They were standing awkward and silent amid the 
chaos of boxes and delivery crates when Wheelock came 
oul of his built-in meat chest. Two customers at the 
counter had turned curiously toward the strangers. In 
the flickering kerosene light Sam’s great form was magni- 
lied. While awaiting their turn the Carlyles watched, 
through an open door, a clerk in the back room who was 
struggling with a barrel of sugar, trying to shove it 
through a narrow lane between towering piles of boxes. 
It became evident that the barrel had jammed, and that 
the clerk could budge it neither forward nor backward, 

Sam’s mustache moved upward slowly in a grin. 
‘* Heavy, huh?” he shouted, startling the womencustom- 
ers. “‘ Le’me give you a hand, ” 

He stepped around the counter, into the back room. 
With a jerk he freed the barrel, then hoisted it shoulder 


high, and backed out into the store. ‘ Where d’you want — 


it,” he grunted. The clerk pointed to a vacant spot. The 
barrel slid from Sam’s arms to the floor and at the im- 
pact canned goods and packages tottered upon their 
Shelves. The clerk murmured thanks : his eyes on the 
broad hands, palms black with pitch and hairy backs 
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brown as the bark of an oak, which Sam smote together 
with an air of accomplishment. 

‘“ Well I'll be damned, ’’ remarked the grocer. ‘ I 
never seen one man do that, before. What can I get for 
you gentlemen? ” 
~ Later, when the Carlyles slung over their shoulders the 
bulging sacks of provisions, Wheelock put on his hat and 
followed them out. 

‘‘ T’ll be back before closin’ time, ”’ he called to a clerk, 
with a wink. ‘‘ Let’s go down to Pat’s, ”’ he suggested to 
Sam. “ I’ll set ’em up. ”’ 


The town has cleared away the group of ramshackle 
buildings that huddled for many years between the 
depot and the river front. A fund was raised to honor 

its returned warriors, living and dead, and it was thought 
appropriate to spend it this way, in beautifying the 
village. Anyway, the veterans cannot really complain, 
for the government had closed Pat’s saloon before they 
got home. None of the buildings was worth much, with 
the exception perhaps of the house in which Pat and his 
family lived. A small grocery store you entered after 
descending a number of rickety steps, a fish store a 
blind man could not miss, Johnny Newman’s ‘‘ Shoe 
Hospital’, a harness shop, and a plumber’s shop, all 
were housed in places not much larger than a woodshed, 
and no more attractive from the outside, Pat’s itself 
was a long, low, stable-like affair. It had always been 
there, I guess, and always a saloon, even before Pat’s 
father brought him over from the old country. 
_ Many respected citizens of Orland dropped into Pat’s 
in the old days, especially on Saturday nights. Pat lived 
up to a reputation of never permitting a man to buy 
more liquor than he could stand. It proved an excellent 
_ business policy. 
_ Shop workers gathered to release pent-up criticism 
of the way the factory was run, in words they would not 
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have wished their foremen to hear. They sang songs an¢ 
told stories they would not have wished their wives 
to hear. For years Pat’s was a gyroscope, a balan ce 
wheel. , a, 

Into an atmosphere: smoke-dimmed and sour with 
fumes of draught beer Wheelock brought Sam Carlyle 
and his son. The provisions were dumped into a corner 
and the grocer beckoned to Pat who stood, arms folded, 
near the cash drawer. In groups of two or three, perhaps 
a score of men were leaning against the mahogany bar, 
It was early in the evening. 

“Pat,” said the grocer. ‘‘ IT want you to meet a man 
who handles a barrel of sugar easier’n you or I would an 
empty cider keg. He and his boy, here, are workin’ for 
Hen Webber, cuttin’ timber up on the Jackson Place, 
What’ll we have? ” 

Their curiosity stimulated by the sight of strangers 
and by Wheelock’s introduction, some of the men drew 
near and boisterously greeted the grocer. Sam smiled, 
content, and wiped the beer from his mustache. Nat 
looked about him, rubbed his nose and stared at his 
father’s reflection in the dusty mirror. ia 

‘“ Aint got a horseshoe handy, have you, ”’ asked Sam, 
as Pat started away. 

‘* Only that one nailed up over the door. 

‘That won’t do, I guess. Oughta have one you don’t 
want to use any more. ”’ ; 

‘* Jim, ”’ called Pat to one of the men near the door 
‘* Slip over to Fred Shattuck’s shop, will you, and get a 
horseshoe out of his old metal pile. ” : 

‘Aint much of a stunt,” said Sam, when the shoe 
was brought to him. *“* But I never seen but few men as 
could do it. ” re 

He moved away from the bar, and the watchers 
formed an unsteady circle about him. He held the s 
at arm’s length, where all could see. Then he grasped 6 
tip in each hand. He leaned forward, holding down wi 
his left hand, pulling up with his right. As the x 
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ooked on, his shoulders seemed to leap in their sleeves, 
and the curve of the shoe was snapped by the sudden 
jerk. Sam held the two pieces up to view. 
_ “ Anybody else do that? I’ve money says they 
Bean’t. ”’ 

The drinks were on the house. A reception was held, 

during which Sam shook hands with everybody, and 

drank quantities of beer. Nat stayed in his corner, 
smiling only when spoken to. Later Sam demonstrated 
his strength in other ways, driving a nail with his fist, 
or stretching his long arms while a man swung from 
each wrist. 
By eleven o’clock Sam was happily drunk. He roared 
in song, and pounded time on the bar while Felix Brac- 
-kett, the town’s only consistent drunkard, danced a clog. 
Not until he noted that his father staggered a bit upon 
his return from the door marked ‘‘ Men”’, did Nat 
suggest that they’d better be getting along. 
- Sure ”, laughed Sam, ‘‘ we gotta be moving’. Right. 

’Sa long ways to our shack. Well, boy, we-’ve given ’em 
~ashow tonight. Us Vermonters aint so slow, huh? ”’ 
— Within a few months Sam had become a hero among 
- Orland’s young men and boys. When he and Nat strode 
through the Square on Saturday nights, on their way 
to the grocer’s, street corner groups hailed him with 
familiar respect. Sam would wave and nod in acknow- 
—ledgment. Older men drifted across the railroad bridge 
toward Pat’s. Another evening of entertainment. 
One night, out in front of Fred Shattuck’s shop, where 
the soil was ever harrowed by the calks of newly-shod 
horses, Sam Carlyle threw Bert Hill, the fish dealer, and 
the blacksmith himself, at collar and elbow wrestling. 
In less than five minutes he tossed them both to their 
backs. When the watchers had returned to the bar, Pat 
suggested that Sam enter the match for the county 
championship at Greenfield, during Fair Week. Sam 
agreed, and that Fall won so easily that many of his 
‘supporters regretted they had not bet more heavily. 
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For ten years or more Sam wrestled, twisted wrists 
on the bar, created and performed new stunts of dis i 
playing his strength. Only once in that time, men will 
tell you, did Sam lose his temper. It was at Greenfield, 
when that town had hired a ** ringer 2 from Hartford in 
an attempt to regain the wrestling championship, Sam- 
had thrown the man, not without some difficulty, but 
fair and square. The ringer lay flat on his back, but as 
soon as Sam released his hold, he turned quickly on his_ 
side, and drove his elbow full against Sam’s nose. Sam 
let out a roar that could be heard above the steam ~ 
caliope, picked up his defeated opponent and hurled him, | 
like a bag of sawdust, into the crowd. 

The world, it seemed, was giving Sam all he demanded, — 
With axe and saw, during the week, he hewed bis way 
toward the horizon, leaving stump and stubble behind as ~ 
progressive evidence, And on Saturday nights there were | 
friends, at Pat’s saloon, to applaud him. 4 

Nat, meanwhile, had attained his father’s stature, in | 
breadth and height. Men in Webber’s crew declared he 
had his old man’s strength, too, but didn’t know it. 
In other respects he was not his father’s son. Even 
after he was twenty-one and Sam had told the bartender’ 
to serve the boy any liquor he’ld drink himself, Nat held” 
aloof. Most of the time he spent in his corner, leaning — 
against the bar and watching the others. Now and then 
he would be missed : Sam would find him standing by 
the river bank out front, or walking the platform of the 
depot. q 

But Nat turned on his father one night, unexpectedly, 
It was the evening of the last Fair day of the season, 
and the bar at Pat’s was crowded. Greenfield money was 
buying the liquor and Sam couldn’t have paid for a 
drink had he wanted to. Between rounds the men milled 
about Sam, liberally pouring upon him the crude oil of 
congratulation. Nat was in his corner, a half dozen 
untouched drinks before him. Usually given little atten- 
tion, tonight Nat could not escape the overflow of his 
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father’s glory. It is quite possible that this irritated him. 
No one remembers exactly how the argument started. 
Sam had just completed his most popular bit of horse 
play. The fish dealer, as usual, had good-naturedly acted 
as foil. 
| ‘You see, Bert, ’? Sam would say, ‘‘ to be real honest 
with you, it aint muscle alone. There’s a trick to it. It’s 
a simple trick, and if Felix here knew it, he could put 
my wrist down as easy as a baby’s. Now I'll show it to 
you, if you’ll keep it a secret. ” 

And then, in like banter, he would demonstrate the 
hold. ‘ Get a grip on the other fellow’s thumb, like this, 
and get it first. Sort of shift around, movin’ your elbow 
a little, until you get his wrist twisted in, just enough 
so’s he don’t notice it. Then say you're ready. Instead of 
tryin’ to push his arm down, twist the wrist some more. 
It'll go down of itself, almost. Now you know the trick, 
supposin’ we try it once. 

But Bert never succeeded in getting Sam’s knuckles to 
the bar. 

While the crowd laughed and chided the fish dealer on 
this occasion, Sam returned to his beer. He was heard to 
say something to Nat, and Nat replied. Sam straightened, 
then shouted, ‘‘ What’s that! ” 

Without awaiting an answer, Sam brushed the beer 
foam from his mustache and with the flat of his hand 
struck Nat across the mouth. Nat made no attempt to 
retaliate, shrank even farther into the corner. It is 
possible, as the story is told by some, that there was a 
look of fright in his eyes. Sam glared at him for a mo- 

ment, then vaulted the bar . 
“TLet’s see y o u put my wrist down, if you’re so 


beer. 
& ‘Come on, ” insisted Sam. ‘¢ We’ll show these folks 


your old man aint dead yet, if he is past fifty. ” 
“ Nat finally obeyed his father and the eyes that stared 
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hopefully at him from all sides. This would be a real 
contest, between father and son. Nat stepped away fro 
his corner, and placed his right elbow on the bar. Their 
palms met, and thumbs locked. Sam relaxed his fore-_ 
arm until it was within three or four inches of the — 


mahogany. 
‘There,’ he said, ‘‘ V’ll give you better’n an even § 
chance, Let’s see you push it down the rest of the way. ” — 


Nat shook his head, and would exert no pressure until — 
their elbows formed equal angles with the bar, Ss 

From the outskirts of the inward crowding watchers — 
came shouts of encouragement; they had not seen Sam — 
flare in anger. Nor did Sam, as his custom, look about 
him, and with a wink to an individual here and there — 
take them all into his confidence. But with a grunt, as — 
if swinging an axe, he threw his weight upon Nat’s arm, 
The wrist twisted, and the forearm gave. q 

The knuckles would not touch wood, q 

Sam’s face became red, with his left arm he ripped open. 
the collar of his flannel shirt. His eyes were fixed upon 
his son’s hand, which would not do his bidding. | 


Almost imperceptibly the distance from the knuckles. 
to the bar increased. Nat bit his lips, from which blood 7 
trickled, and the forearms were again perpendicular. 
While the men hunched shoulders and swore in 
sympathy, Nat slowly forced his father’s wrist back- 
ward, until the knuckles were down, For a moment Nat 
held them there. The barroom was quiet, save for the 
shuffling of feet in the sawdust. Sam stared at the whit- 
ened fingers of his right hand, the breath burst his 
lungs in an oath, and his left arm swung across the bar. 
The fist struck Nat just above the eye, and drove him 
ackward against the wall. Sam leaped back over the 
bar, and hauled Nat upstanding, q 
‘“ Maybe you tricked me,’ he shouted, ‘“‘ but we'll 
aichow long you can stand on your feet. ”’ 7 
a at tried to draw away, but Sam held him tightly by 
¢ collar and the slack of his shirt at the elbow. Protest- 
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ing, the young man took the same hold. Like giant 
bucks with antlers interlocked, they manouvered care- 
fully into position, shifting weight lightly from foot to foot. 
So quickly that only a few saw how it was done, Nat 
turned, dropped to his left knee, and jerked downward 
.° father’s right arm. Sam’s feet left the sawdust, and 
his great trunk crumpled over Nat’s buttocks. His 
shoulders struck, and the bottles were startled on their 
shelves. Nat knelt beside his father for a moment, then 
released his hold and jumped up. The breath hissed 
through his teeth, and the circle of men broke in front 
‘of him as he almost ran lo the swinging doors. 

- The watchers seemed stunned. Wheelock was the 
first to speak. He stepped forward and put his arm 
: nder Sam’s shoulders. 

“ Come on Sam, let’s have a drink. By God, Sam, there 
int another man in this State that can throw you, 
Yceplin’ your own son. And he aint stayin’ around to 
ey it again. Come on Sam. Pat, set ’em up on me. ”’ 
_ The others hurriedly gathered along the bar. They 
spoke in low tones, one to another, and glanced above 
‘the foam of their glasses toward the sawdust-whitened 
shoulders of Sam Carlyle. 

Pat shoved a tall glass before Sam. He looked at it, 
picked it up and drank. His head tipped back until he 
‘saw his reflection in the mirror. Ignoring Wheelock’s 
‘comforting words he stared, and replaced the glass 
carefully on the bar. 

He touched his face with his fingers. ‘‘ By God, ” he 
said to his reflection, ‘‘ I’m gettin’ old. ”’ 

__ He turned from the bar, picked up his sack of provi- 
sions, and the doors swung to behind him. 

[rolled over upon my side, and looked down across 
the uneven mounds to the stone wall and the South 
Road, Yes, Sam had passed by this graveyard on his 
way back to the shanty, that night. Bill Hanson was 
probably right. 
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SARA’S LENKA 


by VELKO PETROVITCH 


The lower village, Doina Varoch, in which Mme Sarina — 
Lenka’s grocery-store was located, lay between the smal- 
ler Serbian church and the cemetery. This district was — 
a part of the town proper, but had been given its sepa- 
rate name because the ground was lower than that of 
the center. When the windows of the houses were : 
opened, during the long summer mornings, a sort of chill, 4 
almost mouldy, would strike the faces of the passers-by, — 
although the rooms shone with cleanliness. The town j 
itself had made great strides during the last generations, — 
but the lower village trailed dismally behind it, and be- — 
cause of that fact had retained many of the aspects of 4 
the times before the coming of the Germans, the Hun- 4 
garians and the Jews, before coal, rifles and electricity. — 
For many years the streets had borne the names of 
strangers and of unfamiliar historical events, but the 
inhabitants of the little houses with gardens had named — 
the smaller streets and the ; 
Street, another the Street of Death, and a third Deacon ~ 
Street. The ; 
or an alarm clock in 


geraniums marked the establishments of Petchanovitch ‘ 
or the watchmender, Tsar, Under t q 
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without seeing this where Sadjrt, the sandal-maker, 
carried on his trade. 

The tailor Panta had no house (an old drunkard like 
him had need of no dwelling other than the fence around 
the cemetery, and this he did not lack), His clients, when 
they were able to find him, gave him old clothes to turn 

‘inside out, and suits to make over for the older children 
or for the children of the lower classes. 

The grocery store was marked in a similar way, an 
ordinary room with a window upon the street and a 
pane of glass in the door, in front of which two bricks were 
placed to hold a buggy ‘whip with a gaudy handkerchief 
tied around it in a manner to attract the eyes of the Slo- 
vaks. Only the bell above the door reminded the custo- 
mer that he was not entering a private house,and at the 
same time summoned the proprietor from the sofa or 
the table to the counter. Even the druggist (At the Sign 
of the Liberator) served his customers in his  shirt- 
sleeves, dispensing salve or baked grease for spring 
halt. 
In general, the inhabitants of Doina Varoch lived 
and dressed alike, behaved and spoke in the same way. 
The principal thing for them was to be good Serbs, of the 
orthodox religion, and to live in Donia Varoch, differ- 
ences of class or of blood being of littleimportance, They 
“were neither peasants nor citizens like those who lived 

near the town-hall or the county court-house. 

An inhabitant of the lower village could be recognized 
_by his special manner of dressing, his clean white shirt 

without a collar, his speech and his deliberate walk, but 
it was impossible to tell whether he was a copper r-smith, a 
grain dealer or a commission merchant buying beef or 
pork from the butcher. Those with a restless and uneasy 
temperament, whose highest ambition was to be member 
of the Common Council or a deacon of the church, in or- 
der to gain the esteem of their neighbors, moved away 
from Doina Varoch to the main settlement, the market, 
the schools and the business section. There glory and 
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riches were to be coun also the dungeons and cells of 
jal he madhouse. : 
as ates store in Doina Varoch belonged fo | 
Mme Lenka whom the townspeople nicknamed Sara’s 
Lenka, although the Mme. Sara in question had been” 
neither mother nor sister nor aunt nor mother-in-law to 
me Lenka. 
3 fen Lenka had been born in Doina Varoch, and from. 
her childhood had worn the kind of hat which indicated 
she was the daughter of an official (her father having” 
been in the customs service at the mayor’s office). | 
She had been married and carried on the business of 
her dead husband, whose name was Tocha, and who had 
been married before to Mme, Sara, Modest, and compa-~ 
ratively silent for a woman, Lenka’s ingenuousness did _ 
not harmonize with her corpulence, for she was fat as a 
pyramid, with a small head, upon a body which from 
chin down was swathed in rolls of flesh, like as snow-man,. 
The bones of her face were small, she had fine features, 
a nose slim and curved, eyes which slanted down at the 
corners, a small mouth, and a chin which resembled a 
heart, entrenched in a double chin. Her voice was thi 
and always trembling, as if she were afraid of offendin 
someone with her polite words which were interspersed 
with expressions from the old Slovak language and were 
interrupted by involuntary sighs. d 
Her simplest conversations touched always upon 
abstract things, life, death, or God, with a profound con- 
viction that she must offer everyone a share of her 
spiritual riches. All these thoughts, however, she had 
inherited from her parents, her husband, the village 
priest, and others for whom she had profound regard. 
Lenka had become a shop-keeper, because she had 
married Mme. Sara’s Tocha, or rather because Mme, Sara 
had become fond of Tocha, whose activities were more 
or less scattered, and Sara having been energetic and 
practical, had opened this business for him in his house 
She had conducted the grocery store up to the time of her 
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death, leaving Tocha to occupy himself with the school 
nd the church. M™e. Sara, who was lively and intelli- 
gent, and Squire Tocha, had both been convinced that 
he latter was indispensable for the social welfare of the 
community, and that he had a great reputation among 
the intellectuals of the village. 
~ In the meantime, the inhabitants of Doina Varoch had 
not called her Tocha’s wife, but, on the contrary, had 
called him Sara’s husband. And when she had died, — 
in childbirth after ten years of marriage, — Squire, 
“Tocha had grieved deeply. He had a new tomb construc- 
ted, and bought a coffin for himself as well (which cof- 
fin served afterward to hold the seeds for the granary) 
but he had felt that he could not go on without a wife, 
either in his commerce nor in his community work, so 
after a mourning period of six months he began to look 
around the neighborhood. 

Shortly afterward, he noticed Mme Lenka. She had 
no home of her own, but lived with her mother in a small 
-boardinghouse, earning small sums by making embroid- 
ery secretly during the night. Nevertheless, she lived 
well, and lady-like. When she went out, her dresses were 
not pinned together for all her clothes were of a modest 
cut, and conscientiously made, — proper and old-fas- 
bioned. She had always been tied to her mother’s apron- 
strings. At parties or on holidays, Lenka had blushed 
whenever anyone had looked at her or had spoken to 
her. Although pretty and slender, the young girl, perhaps 
_ because of her timidity, could not attach any young man 
to herself. However, it was known that she had one thou- 
sand forinis deposited at the savings-bank (called the 
“Serbian Paying Bank, perhaps because the Serbs liked 
better to draw out their money than to pay it in), Her 
would gaze at her evenings, as she sang in the church 
oir among the other young girls (and there were many 
less altractive than Lenka), her eyes full of tears. 

“ Really, Mme. Katherine, my Lenka is not so ugly. ”’ 
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‘“ Why, what are you talking about, is your conscience 
Peueggon What a foolish mother! And sucha beauti- 
ful child! Come here, Lenka, my little one, your aunt 
wants to kiss you, said the neighbor, with good enough 
intentions, having no fear for her daughter Danitza by 
the comparison. ‘‘ Your mother is talking foolishly... 
What eyes she has! As round as ducats. If my homely 
daughter only had eyes like that! ”’. 

Mme Katherine had taken Lenka by the hair to prevent 
her turning away. 

‘Ah, my neighbor, the troubles we mothers have. 
We’re always afraid our own little daughters will not 
be affectionate and will not be popular. You know, I 
love Lenka, because she is modest, but I think just the 
same, can a man be found today who would appreciate 
these qualities? ”’ 

It was true, as a matter of fact, that the men had not 
shown such appreciation. They had repeated in cafes 
and offices the disconcerted replies Lenka had made to 
their questions and provocations, and had burst out 
laughing. 

‘* Lenka, were you ever in love? ” Yova, the theologi- 
cal student, son of the wax peddler, who was quite bold 
compared with Lenka, had asked. 7 

_‘* Ask my mother, ”’ Lenka had whispered. blushing 
till even her nose was red, and her ears hummed. 

_ And when the theological student had said, laughing, 
‘“ Does your mother know that better than you?” 
Lenka had ardently wished to run into a corner and cry, 
or to plunge her head into her mother’s lap and laugh, - 
not wishing to tell and not even knowing why. 

For a long time it had been told around the town how j 
Lenka had attended a party, where kissing-games were — 
being played. Naturally, in another room, with the door 
ajar, the mothers had heard all that was going on. When, 
ee two forfeits the turn had come to Lenka, she had 
: Sed with a German druggist. Although she had 

ed perfectly still while he kissed her on both 
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checks, Lenka had felt as if the room were turning around 
her, but she had remembered the principles of good edu- 
cation. She had not moved, and after the young man had 
carried out the forfeit, she had sat down with a little cur- 
tsey and said, ‘‘ Tanke chen! ”’ 

Squire Tocha, Sara’s Tocha, was a man who esteem- 
ed the old-fashioned virtues in young girls, — virtues 
scented with lavender. He was on the eve of the for- 
tieth ‘‘ turn of the mill which grinds wisdom into the 
head of man, ’”’ as he figuratively expressed it, but he 
carried himself well. Small, — because his legs were 
short, — with broad shoulders, a head too large and hair 
already grey, always erect, always as clean as if he had 
stepped from a band-box, with a hard silk hat and a large 
‘knitted hat-band, always in the role of an orator at an 
official ceremony, evidently pleased with his low voice,— 
a little forced and as deep as if it issued from a cellar, — 
he had been compared by someone to Vonk Karadjitch, 
because of his colossal Serbian moustaches and his heavy, 
ruffled eye-brows. From that time forth, Tocha tried to 
accentuate the resemblance of which he was so proud. If 
only he could have worn a fez like the great scholar! He 
was a democrat of the radical party, arch-radical, and 
he carried in his left-hand pocket the latest number of 

the Zastava, folded so that the first two letters “* ZA” 
might be seen. Moreover, he was of the orthodox reli- 
gion, a church-goer,a singer, very respectful to author- 
ity, and aware of the degrees of all the hierarchy. At 
first approach, even the biggest men were a little afraid 
of this sombre fellow, all the more so because his eye- 
brows bristled like a hedge, but when once they had seen 
his large eyes, round and black, hidden beneath the hair 
like those of a terrier, they had realized the true charac- 
ter of this mild demagogue. When he began to growl, 
“The peepul! The law! Autonomy! Our rights!, ”’ the 
windows trembled in the schoolhouse, or in the town- 
all, but no one shuddered. The landlords of the town 
winked as they listened, but they were moved, as if 
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wedding bagpipes were being played, and they enjoyed 
the sensation. 
Lenka was twenty-seven years old at the time, and 
that was too old for a girl to marry in Doina Varoch. 
But she was good-natured, and was not at all jealous, in 
this respect resembling a young girl more than an old” 
maid. F 
Squire Tocha, a man mature and reasonable, had felt 
suddenly that he was on the right track. He had visited 
the mother who was ill, and explained to her his points 
of view upon life, and the sanctity of marriage. The exem= 
plary concord which had existed between him and the 
distinguished departed (she had been a true comrade 
while she had lived) he offered as the best proof that he 
had fulfilled seriously his duties as husband. And out of 
consideration for the memory of his dead Sara, he came 
there with honest intentions, for she had. said to him, 
when she had known she must leave this world, ‘‘ Theo- 
dore, you are a good and an honest man, After my death 
do not give yourself up to grief, do not neglect the house 
and the business, because they are the work of my hands. 
Do not remain a widower too long, since in these days 
a man without a wife is exposed to all misfortunes and 
temptations. Get married, but select the daughter of 
worthy parents, rather a young girl than a widow, or, 
God preserve us, a divorced woman, for a virgin is a 
sheet of paper upon which you may write your will and 
continue the beautiful and tragic story of our union 
which is thus interrupted. A widow is a book with the 
pages already cut and written upon, in a script you never 
can efface. You can only complete it with your ques- 
tions. 
Even the dear departed, while she was alive, had called 
his attention many times to Lenka, extolling her virtues, 
so that one might really say that Lenka was her choice. 
If, because of the girl’s years, the difference in their ages 
was taken as a cause for reproach, this should be dismis- 
sed without fear, for, as Madame could easily see, he was 
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still a man in his prime, capable of rendering happy the 
soul of a woman, from any point of view. 
The old lady, who had long suffered from cancer and 
knew that her days were numbered, had rejoiced and had 
been afraid at the same time. This was the first chance 
for her Lenka. Materially, she had nothing to refuse, the 
, proposition was entirely sound, but even if Lenka would 
"consent, or was willing to make herself a victim, could 
her mother tranquilly close her eyes? For what young 
girl dreamed of a widower, a middleaged widower? And 
furthermore, the daughter of an official... and a man of 
lower station. She did not know which way to turn, 
“having felt always that she and her daughter were like 
immigrants in Doina Varoch. In spite of the fact that 
she knew nothing of politics, she had counted herself a 
member of the bourgeoisie, and not of the radical or 
democratic faction. 
~ Not having foreseen the situation, she had never dis- 
cussed such matters with her daughter, astonished secretly 
that Lenka paid so little attention to social classes. There 
were examples of the daughters of the bourgeoisie mar- 
rying into peasant homes, and coarsely and voluntarily 
becoming peasants themselves, even to the extent of 
‘renouncing the town’s manner of dressing, — and of 
passing their lives contentedly. There was a daughter of 
the parish priest of Ferdinsko, also of Youtzika, the 
beautiful Hungarian, daughter of the notary of Kagniza, 
who had attended the convent, spoke French, and played 
the piano. It had been said that her father had forced her 
to marry a farmer, and that now, dressed in large Hun- 
garian skirts, she carried the turkeys to the market of Se- 
guedin. It was also said that she was happy, and would 
not change places with the wife of any sub-prefect of the 
district. 
As happens in many cases, the mother did not know 
her daughter. Lenka accepted at once, She was so much 
excited that this extraordinary emotion took the form of 
tenderness toward the man who had chosen her, She was 
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ith warmth by the sole indication that someone, 
eee her mother, aeeiga her, — that some one had 
sought her out and loved her. i 
Squire Tocha had based his declaration upon principle 
and religion. He had brought her into immediate contact. 
with an inaccessible providence, and the immortal spirit — 
of his lost Sara, who benignly and watchfully hovered 
about the courtship. Lenka had blushed, her eyes had 
filled with tears and highlights, and waves of strange | 
emotion had rocked her and transported her from one — 
to another, like a boat launched for the first time. His 
majestic tone had sounded as solemn as a prayer to her, — 
and had touched the depths of her soul. She had promis- 
ed everything, especially an eternal recognition of the 
departed, whose memory she would guard with him like, 
a lamp before the image of Saint Dmitry. Also she had 
assured him that she would take great pains to learn — 
the details of the business. i 
In this renewal of herself,she had felt piety and good-_ 
ness swell within her troubled spirit. The old church of - 
Doina Varoch, which she had loved so much and in 
which many times without real reason she had prayed — 
in tears to God for intangible blessings for her mother 
and herself, became more vivid before her eyes. The faces — 
of the holy images were re-illumined. The words of the 
mass became as clear ag if they had been composed for 
her. Conscientiously she prayed to God for her fiance, — 
for her mother, for herself and for the salvation and tran- — 
quillity of the soul of the departed, whose husband, — 
whose house, and whose work she was to care for ten- — 
derly, She prayed for the good of all the inhabitants of _ 


Doina Varoch, for the town itself, and for all the great — 
and beautiful world. c. 


(T’o be concluded). 


Translated from the Serbian and adapted by — | 
MILKA GirziInA AND ELLIoT PauL. 
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THE MAD TRAIN 


by HENRY POULAILLE 


Night 
A mad train rushing ahead al full speed 


A wood, a long wood. Nothing but a row of trees, 
hurled backward. 

Houses scrawled on the vast checkerboard of the 
horizon. 

It’s like a frightful race. 

They flee before the mad onrushing beast, itself held 
prisoner by the double threads of steel upon which it 

rocks, mounting one upon the other, somersaulting. 

— like objects tossed by a juggler, concerning only 
the performer, they fall silently. 

The only noise is that of the machine, hauling its 
twenty cars where, fretting, fuming, a thousand-odd 
passengers grumble, hopelessly and helplessly partici- 

_ pating in the race to the abyss. 
All are panting, sensing the imminent catastrophe 
~ from which, perhaps, not one of them will escape. 


Noi one will escape 
Not one will escape 


Meanwhile the stations, so brilliantly lighted, are 
‘sparks from a tinderbox, the glimmer lost before it 
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shows itself, or the flame of a match flattened by the 
wind. : 7 | 
Large cilies with their electric punctuation of factory 
windows are only glittering, scattered verses on an 
immense black cloth, where buildings, streets, monu- 
ments form Apocalyptic ruins. The train is crossing a 
land of nightmares. se 
Everything has lost its character. Shadows, forms, 
have contours no longer, passing in broken bundles. All 
is weakened, dislocated, shrunk in the gust of speed. 
Poles come together so quickly they are joined, mere 
weeds suspended in the storm, chaff which the slight — 
displacement of the air lays flat, breaks, crushes. The — 
crossings, the shanties of the crossing-tenders along the — 
route, are shabby empty boxes. a 
And everything dances, veers, turns, dances, falls. 
Strange, demenled dance. , 
Accompanied by the drunken play of pistons, the — 
hoarseness of escaping steam, and howls of fear. : 
And the two swearing men in the cabin who have 
been trying for half an hour to calm and curb the 
beast... what a fix they are in... 
What a job! Ah! the word “ job ”, job... task... 
Here... Mission... RESPONSABILITY, 
Half naked, the two men struggle. 4 


With the shovel raging against the ruddy clinkers— 
...welded by the flames, yielding only after a thousand 

attempts. Both lean toward the firebox, streaming faces 
violently colored by the reflection, so the recoil of the — 
flames lick their legs, treacherous tongues advancing — 
and retreating instantaneously. Bodies bent double 
straighten up, shovel filled, and it is devilishly hard to— 
stoop again and throw the coals to one side or the other, 
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Muscles stretch and recoil, slapping, bumping one 
~ another in their haste. 
‘They must act quickly, quickly, 

Safety depends upon it. 

~ One thousand people rely upon them, on their initia- 
_ tive, their presence of mind. But their efforts are useless. 
' The machine revolts, rears, miraculously held between 
the shafts of the rails which stretch forth straight, 
_ tenaciously, obstinately. 


— God Almighty! 
— The bloody whore! 
— Noend toit. 
— Some load. 
— You said it. 
Dump it all at once, they think... Turn over the grate? 
No telling what might happen... and the steam... or 
perhaps... empty the watertank... bust the dirty bugger’s 
— ‘gut One wallop with the pick... 
No... try not to break anything... The track is clear 
_ after all, they are responsible. 
And the shovels work their way between the oil 
- boxes, lifting their heavy loads, heaving them out to fall 
wherever they land, The wind plays with the flames, the 
smoke licks the hedges, the stones, and starts fires here 
and there, but what the hell!... 

This is killing work 
—  Adrink! a drink! 
But wine makes no difference, their throats are so dry, 
jm so hot... 
Damn the thing! 

The dirty bitch! 

Curses rain... and slide, and the train glides on. 

Sweat streams down their faces, baked, drawn with 

strain and fatigue. The cool night air cuts them like 
thongs of leather. They weep with rage. 
Helpless. 
 — It’s hell. 
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— This will be the death of us. 
— Look what’s left... 
They seemed to make no headway. 


Belfort, Lure, Vesoul, Langres, Chaumont had been 
left behind. 

Kilometers lasted a half minute and inscribed them- 
selves in the heads of the two men like points in a game, 
300, 805, 310, 320, 330, 350. More than half the distance 
was passed. They were an hour ahead of time. 

And where were they going? 

To what destination? 


The destination. ¢ 
They knew too well what it would be. Death. Collision. 
To leave the rails 

And the mad race off the rails. 

The plunge into the abyss. 

What mattered? 

What hope was there? 

Struggle... they must struggle 

— God, this is tough, 

— No time to breathe. 


But slowly the firebox is being emptied, though the land- 
scapes still pass by as indistinctly and fantastically, — 
rough sketches. They rush past stations and towns 
without the time to see which station or which town, or 
even if they are stations or towns. Thev have other things 
to do than to watch the scenery. They are hypnotized 
by the fear they will see a signal they cannot obey. 


Stations, villages, towns, forest, fields, rivers... all these 
no longer exist, ; 


There’s only arace. 
Thai cannot be stopped. 


ee that was and still is has ceased to exist 
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who see the landscape like a mad film. Everything be- 
comes entangled, flows and crashes silently into something 
else, rushes, as if under a powerful urge, to an absurd 
and useless combat. 

For the issue of the struggle is far away, in the direc- 
tion towards which the machine speeds so furiously. 

‘Eyes, glued to the window, see the panes rubbed by a 
thousand scenes which fail to remain fixed and scuttle 
beneath the wheels. 

That huge mass of houses there, with high monuments 
and ten churches? A town. Which town? Anonymous. 
Everything is anonymous. 

The train races through in half a minute and the 
picture is wiped out. There’s a little town, and a forest 
runs to throw itself over it brutally, ridiculous because 
of its stunted size. 

The clouds above are grey smoke, the moon a bubble. 
Water reveals itself by reflections, but it does not last. 
The lake is a silver coin which shines and pales at once, 
goes out like a glow-worm. 

A metallic bridge shakes space with a plaintive pant- 
ing. The lake disappears as if lapped up. 

No... an optical delusion, A mirage! 

For at once everything to left and to right is upright 
again. And to right and left are houses again and woods 
and fields aproaching and receding, dancing and disap- 
pearing. 

In the troubled tableau of the night passes the phan- 
tom train, like a sign of fire, and everything along the 
route cracks, collapses, is levelled, faints. 


The two men continue, straining their muscles, 
talking back and forth. The firebox is almost empty, 
now. With the back of their hands they wipe the sweat 
_ from their foreheads to keep it from trickling, hot, into 
_ their eyes. 

— We’re goners. We’re goners. 

— Here comes a down-grade. 
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Ah! the brakes. The brakes! 

The snakes glides on, rippling its twenty rings, 
whistle hissing, whipping the curtain of trees by the- 
right-ol-way. But the train holds to the track and shoots 
through the tangent which stretches flat and smooth 
far ahead. 

Plains. 

Barrenness. 

A field of crosses threaten them. They pass it on the 
left. Then downhill again, less steep this time, but their 
eyes pierce the night, greedily and restlessly. 

— Luck’s with us. 

— The track’s clear... 

Still clear! Till when? 

Further left they see a hole opening, growing bigger 
and bigger, A valley in which ten, perhaps, twenty 
villages are nested. An abyss seems to call the beast that 
trembles as if less certain of its course. What miracle of 
balance keeps the train from plunging in. Scarcely six 
meters separate it from the precipice. 

In the train, a thousand pairs of eyes cleave to the 
lights quivering downward. The passengers are mute with 
horror. They have talked and shouted too much. And 
they all know now it is useless. They wait. They hope | 
and lose hope, ignorant of what is happening. Is the - 
engine mad? The engineer crazy? or drunk? Or has the 
locomotive lost its pilot? They prefer to think that. If 4 
there were nobody to feed the machine it might stop of 
its own accord, 

To the right, mountains clamber upon one another, — 
cling together as if panic-stricken themselves, and in — 
such rhythm that the train seems to-be moving on the 
hem of a gown ballooned by the wind, Suddenly the 
folds are crushed. The horizon regains its unity. 

_ Across the vast shadow, the sign of fire goes on writing — 
in a straight line, irreducible, forward, bold, swaying, — 
furrowing into the unknown which is conquered bye 
each minute and second, by each turn of the wheel. 
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“And once more there are woods and hamlets, small 
owns and villages, shapeless... 

At last they see an entanglement of tracks unfurling 
its fan. In a maze of ironwork they pass beneath a huge 
hed. Ribbons of steel form angles, curves, triangles. A 
housand lines rejoin, converge toward the station, an 
portant junction. Many trains are sleeping here and 
‘there in the shed. 

A watchful eye is held by a point of red. 

The red point persists, is glued there. 

The crash... 

— Christ, it’s alright, shrieks the engineer, 

— No, not yet... At this moment a lucky switching 
of the rails, a move which had been planned and calcu- 
lated for hours, sends the train to a clear track. 

_ Respite... 

But it means nothing... perhaps a short surcease. The 
engineer and firemen are at the end of their rope. 

~ —All we can do is wait, says the engineer at the 


Yes, it’s good 

The sun... to eat, drink, sleep, read, and the wife and 

kids, a kiss. All this is good. 

But life is a struggle, too, hunger, never sure of the 
morrow. Sickness, anguish, poverty, always at the end, 

Except for a few lucky devils, it’s slavery, isn’t it? 

Well... this'll be the end of all... the end 

Too bad! 

Why not? Too bad, or why not... we’ll wait 

A glance at the dial gives the two poor devils hope. 

Suppose the track is clear another hour, Hope returns 
suddenly. An hour.,. sixty minutes... With the slackened 

speed which decreases more and more. It’s 80, 60 kilo- 

meters still... And then it will stop. 

_— Listen, old man. Won’t it be great if, after all, 

we should stop without a crash in some backwoods? It 
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doesn’t matter where, for on the line they gave us you 
now the ropes. ; 

: They hide the horizon. There is nothing they can 

recognize, nothing to help them, To hold out! To hold 

out! All we have to do is ride. 

— If we ever get out of this... 

He can say no more. 

The fireman continues. 

Yes, ah, yes... He also lost his voice. They commun- 
icate their impressions without sentences, without rhet- 
oric. They are two poor devils who have worked hard, 
who have fought beyond their strength, who have played 
out without knowing it, because of the fever. 

Yes, old man... 

And their eyes stare into the night, straining for the 
red stain which would mean their end. How their eyes 
caress the moving needle of the dial, and how they offer 
silent prayers to it. If only they could weigh down the 
needle, or smash the thing! But that wouldn’t matter. 

On the contrary, they place their hopes on the bending 
of the needle which follows the respiration of the slug- 
gish and tired beast. 

Blackness ever before them. 

Anguish within them. 

But the track remains clear, 

Ah! They breathe easier, They are slowing up. 


H 


Houses pass on both sides, less swiftly. They remain © 
houses, [t takes longer to cross the woods, and the trees 


have branches and foliage, the bridge grumbles in a 
lower tone, There is another town, a real town, with high 
buildings, mills, a gas-house. A church liftsits arrow. They 
whirr past the station and know it is a station. 

— Which one? Didn’t see the name. 

— Neither did [2 

— Badly lighted. 


collar, 
— No more than we are. 
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They can forget the danger, since it is less imminent. 
hey think of the passengers. Some of them must have 
ayed and made their wills. Laughter comes to their 
ps, twisted quickly into pain again. 

_ — We're not out of the woods yet. 
me It’s at 25. 
_— Great stuff. 

_ — Nothing ahead of us? 

_ — What a night! 

_ The machine continued rolling along, but its lungs r 
wheezed. Another train approaches from the opposite 
rection. Prolonged whistling. Then the trains pass each 
ther by. This is enough to scare them again. 
-— If only we are not telescoped from behind. 
Minutes drop back, slowly, slowly, but the risk is 
etting less and the dial is growing quiet. Never have 
ey looked at it so lovingly. 
-— The beast is hungry. Do you hear it gurgle? 
~ — Ifit depended oh me to give it a handout... 

i — Or me... ‘ 
| — The trollop. 

_ The talk becomes vague, erratic. 

-— Won’t a cup of coffee go good? 

— Anda bed. 


_ Anxiety subsided in the cars, The passengers began 
o talk again. The fault-finders started grumbling. Some 4 
f them were subdued by the danger. Others spoke of : 
damage suit against the company. 

An old gentleman tore up his will and doubtless 
disinherited some nephew with as much simplicity as 
he were destroying a trivial prospectus. He threw his 
t wishes out of the door and the little peices of paper 
lew like moths into the awakening dawn. 

Somewhere else a young girl wept with joy, while her 
eighbor told her a story. He sat before her, craftily, and 
laced his hands on her knees. In a first-class compart- # 
ent, Mile T..., daughter of one of the directors of the 
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company, read her beautifully-bound book. Her tr E 
velling companion looked through some German maga- 
vines she had bought at Bales. Here and there children 
awoke and cried. 

— Mamma, are we far from home? 

— We haven’t got there yet. ; 

And suddenly nothing stirred. Being without fuel, the 
train had stopped in the midst of the fields, 200 kilome- 
ters from Paris. It was four o’clock in the morning. The 
day began to dawn. Astonished birds flew around the 
train, chirped and communicated their amazement. 

All the doors opened instantly and soon there were 
hundreds of men and women on the embankment explor- 
ing the horizon. 

— Some hole! 

— No buffet! Five hours stop. 

— They’ll come here to get us, said a shivering little 
lady stepping back intothe car. I hope we’ll not have to 
wait five hours. q 

— Let’s hope so, said a soldier, but rather doubtfully. 
In our business there are plenty of delays. 4 

— They should have sent the mayor and the fren 
to receive us. 

— What a desert! ; 

— And they say France is over-populated, by God. 

They went to the locomotive to speak to the two 
men whose drawn lips showed the struggle they had had 
during the night. g 

— What was wrong? é 

— The brakes. Everything else went full blast. We 


emptied the firebox, 
— Pretty lucky! 
— Oh, yes. 
— And where are we? 
— Don’t know. They switched us off the main lin 
an hour ago, that’s all we know. 
The nearest town was two kilometers away. Some 0 
the passengers, pretending to need exercise, went theré 
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1d soon twenty or thirty of the inhabitants of the 
neighboring farmhouses arrived to see the mad train. 
There was chattering, eating and drinking, for the in 
passengers had found food. ae 
And the time passed. ee 
An hour, another hour. 
_ Then a long whistle sounded. The signalman sent his 
boy on a bicycle to announce that the wrecking crew 
b yas coming, and the representatives of the company and 
the inspectors. 
~The two men rubbed their hands. It’s about time they 
showed up. 


; Translated from the French, and adapted, 
4 by EvGENE Jouas and Exiior Paut. 


THE UNKNOWN WOMAN 


by ALEXANDER BLOK 


‘ ‘“ The picture showed a woman of unusual beauty. She 
fe: was pholographed in a black silk gown of an exiremely 
%e plain bul exquisile cul; her hair, an evident reddish-brown, 
was arranged simply; the eyes were dark and deep, the 
brow thoughtful; her slim, pale face portrayed a nature at 
oa. once passionate and a bil disdainful... ” ; 


ing DosTOEVSsKI. 


— How did you know it was I? Where have you seen 
me before? I feel thal I've seen him somewhere. 4 
— And haven't I seen you, too? 4 
— Where? Where? oe 
— I have certainly seen your eyes... And yet, it cannot 
I just said il thoughilessly. I have never been here before. 
may be, in a dream... : = 


en 


DosToEVsKI. 


... Her mourning plumes, ee 
Slim jewelled hands, ia 
And buoyani silks 2 ae 
That blow with ancient faiths. 

ALEXANDER Bi 
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CAST 


THE UNKNOWN WoMAN. 
A MAN IN BLUE. 

An ASTROLOGER. 

A Poet. 

CUSTOMERS OF A BEER-SHOP. 
GUESTS. 

Two PORTERS. 


SCENE I 


A shabby beer-shop. The dull-white light of an acelylene 
lamp flickers in a crinkled shade. On the wall paper are 
represented ships with large flags, all alike. Their prows 
cut the blue water. Outside the door, which frequently opens 
lelling in customers, and beyond the large windows deco- 
“rated with ivy, pass men and women in fur coats and young 
girls in shawls, through the blue evening snow. 
~ Behind the counter, on which a barrel is sel up with a 
gnome and inscribed ‘* The Jug and Glass,’’ are two men 
bearing a slriking resemblance to each other : both have 
their hair parted and combed high, and wear green aprons. 
The proprietor, however, has his mustache turned down, 
“while his brother, the waiter, has his turned up. Near one 
window at a lilile table sils a drunken old man—the image 
of Verlaine; at the other, a clean-shaven, pale individual 
— the image of Hauptmann. There are several groups of 
drunken people. 


CONVERSATION IN ONE GROUP 


ONE 


1 bought this fur coat for twenty-five rubles. But I'll 
ot let you have it, Sashka, for less than thirty. 


eet ee 


TRANSITION 


AnotueEr (decisively insolent). 


You're lying!... Go along... PII... 


A turp (heavily bearded). 


Shut up! Stop your arguing! Another bottle, that’s 
a good fellow. 

The wailer hurries away. The beer ts heard 
gurgling. Silence. 

A cuslomer emerges from a corner and goes 
up to the counter with uncertain steps. He 
slarls fumbling in a glistening bowl of boiled 
cray fish. 


PROPRIETOR . 


Excuse me, Sir. We don’t allow that. You’re picking ~ 


over all the crayfish. No one will eat them. 
The customer, bellowing, moves away. | 
CONVERSATION IN ANOTHER GROUP 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENT 

And she danced, my dear friend, I tell you, like an 


angel from heaven. 1 would simply have taken her little — 
white hands and kissed her right on the lips, I tell you.. 


BorrLe-COMPANION (laughs loudly). 


How our Vasinka here has been daydreaming, and. 
les got as red as poppy! But what did she give you for 


your love? Eh? What did she give you? 
All laugh boisterously. 


; 
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THEOLOGICAL STUDENT (very red). 


My dear friend, I tell you, it isn’t right for youto laugh. 
J would have taken her and led her away from those in- 
decent glances, and she would have danced before me 
on the street in the white snow — like a bird she would 
have flown. And if Ihad wings — I myself would have 


flown after her, over the white snow... 
All laugh. 


Seconp BoTrLE-COMPANION 


; 


Remember, Vaska,; you won’t fly very far over new 
‘roads... 
First BorrLE—COMPANION 


It would be easy for youover the frost, but now you’d 
find yourself in the mud with your love... 


SEconpD BoTTLE-COMPANION 


Dreamer. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENT (very drunk). 


Ah, my dear friends, you, not being educated in the 
Seminary, I tell you, you do not understand tender feel- 
ings. No matter, let’s have some more heer, 


VERLAINE (mullers loudly to himself). 


Every one to his fancy. Every one to his own fancy... 


Haupimann makes suggestive signs lo the 
waiter. A redhaired man and a girl in a 
shawl enter. 


Girw (lo the wailer). 


A bottle of stout, Misha. (Continues talking rapidly to 
the man)... She had just gone out, my dear, but she forgot 


Sey 
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to treat the Madame. She came right back, but he hac 
already started opening the drawers, and was ransacki ng 
them, turning everything upside down... He thought she 
wouldn’t be back so soon... My dear, she began to scream, 
and he had to clap his hand over her mouth, And in the 
midst of it all, the Madame came running in, and she 
began screaming, and called the porter. So they took 
him, my dear, right off to the police station... (Breaks off | 
quickly), Give me twenty copecks, 


The man sullenly takes out a twenly-copeck 
piece. 


elk oa 


P ae 
P : 


GIRL 
Are you sorry? 
MAN 
Drink it up and be still. 
Silence. They drink. A young man bursts in 
and rushes gaily over to Haupimann. 
Youne MAN 
Kostya, my friend, she is waiting at the door!... 


4 
: 
7 
Ee 


HAUPTMANN ae 


All right. Let her take a walk for herself, Come, have 
a drink, iz 


VERLAINE (mullers loudly). 


_To all people, their own business... And to every one 
his own trouble. ee 


A Poet enters. He calls the waiter. 


Porr 
May I treat you? 
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Warrer (a natural buffoon). 


A great honor, Sir... From one of your distinguished 
appearance, Sir... 

a He hurries out after the beer. The Poet takes 
oul a little note-book. Silence. The acetylene 
hisses. Cracknels are crunched. The waiter 
brings the Poet a bottle of beer, and sits down 
opposite him on the edge of a chair. 


he i= 


b 


Poet 


Listen, To wander through the streets, to catch frag- 
ments of unknown words. Then —to come here andreveal 
my soul toa false face. 


=! 


a 


WAITER 


I don’t understand it at all, Sir, but it’s very subtle, 
} Boil... ; 
He jumps off the chair and hurries away al 

the call of a customer. The Poel scribbles in 


his book. 


GirL (hums). 


‘* How I do love her, 
And she for love... ”’ ; 
The wailer returns to the Poel. 


Porer (drinks). 


_ To see the faces of many women. Hundreds of eyes, 
large and deep, blue, dark, shining. Narrow like the eyes 
of a lynx. Opened wide like a child’s. To love them. To 
want them. There can be no one who does not love them, 
And you must love them. 


ee WaITER 


y es, Sir. 
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PoEerT 


And in the midst of this flame of glances, in the midst 
of this whirl of glances, rises suddenly, as if bursting in 
bloom through the sky-blue snow — one face: the ever 
beautiful face of the Unknown Woman, under a heavy 
dark veil... See the plumes wave on her hat... See her 
slender hand drawn in a glove... She holds her rustling 
train... She comes slowly... She passes by... 


He drinks eagerly. 


VERLAINE (mullers). 


Everything passes by. To every one his own trouble. 


THEOLOGICAL SrupENT (his longue falters). 


She danced like a heavenly angel, I tell you, and 


you devils and ruffians are not worth her little finger. 
But no matter, let’s have a drink. 


BorTLE-COMPANION 


You are a dreamer, That’s why you drink. And we are 
all dreamers. Kiss me, my friend, 


They embrace. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENT 


_ Nobody loves her as I do, We shall spend our sorrowful 
lives on the white snow, She—dancing, and I—playing 
the barrel-organ. And we shall fly. We shall fly straight — 
to the silver moon. And J tell you, the devil take me, my 
dear friends, don’t g0 poking your foolish, dirty noses 
there. Still, ’m very fond of you and esteem you highly. — 
Those who have not drunk from the same bottle do not — 
know what friendship means. 


All laugh. 
ee eee 
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BorTrLE—COMPANION 


Well done, Vaska! It sounds poetical! Kiss me, my 
friend, 


YounG Man (lo Hauplmann). 


That’s enough. Why do you keep her waiting so long 
in the cold? She will be frozen stiff. Let’s go, brother 
Kostya. 


HAUPTMANN 


Have done. If you indulge a woman’s whims, nothing 
will be left of you — they will simply spit in your face. 
Let her walk around a bit, and we’ll sit here a while 
longer. 

The young man obeys. All are drinking and 
becoming drunk. A man in a threadbare 
yellow cloak, silling al one side, rises and 
addresses the gathering. 


MAN IN A CLOAK 


Gentlemen! I have here a little trinket —a very costly 
miniature. (Takes acameo from his pocket). Here itis — how 
do you like it? On one side is represented an emblem, 
and on the other a beautiful woman in a tunic sitting on 
the world, and holding a sceptre over it, with the words, 
“ Submit, Obey ” nothing more. 


All laugh approvingly. Several come forward 
and examine the cameo. 


Porr (drunk). 


Tbe eternal story. It is She — the Ruler of the uni- 
verse. She holds her sceptre and sways the world, We 
_ are all enthralled by her. 


seg Sa 
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Man IN A CLOAK 


Tam glad to be of service to the Russian intelligentsia. 
I shall sell it cheap, although I paid a lot for it myself, 
but, as they say, just for friendship’s sake. I see that 
you are a lover of fine things. So, let’s shake hands on it. 


The Poel gives him some money. He takes the 
cameo and examines il. The man in the 
cloak sils down. The conversation continues 
belween two silling al a separate lable. 


First (lakes oul a comic paper). 


a Now is the time for us to enjoy ourselves, Well, Vanya, 

% listen to this. (Solemnly unfolds ihe paper and reads) 
2 ‘* Loving Couple. Husband : My dear, go and see Mama 
ia to-day, and ask her... ” 
B He laughs heartily in anlicipalion. 

Bs 


oa . SECOND 
: +1 The devil take me, but that’s good! 


First (conlinues reading). 


“*... And ask her... to give Katyenka a little doll... ’ t 
He laughs loudly. 


First (reads). o. a 


“ Wife : ‘What do you mean, my dear! Katyenka will 
soon be twenty’ ” (He can scarcely read with laughter). 
Itis time to be getling her a bridegroom, not a doll.’ ” 
Loud laughter. a 
; SECOND 

That is-a good one! 
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First 
_ There was an answer for him! 


SECOND 


i The devil take them, but they do write cleverly! 


Again one of the customers fumbles in the 
bowl. He pulls the red crayfish out by the 
claws. He fingers them and then puis them 
back. Again the proprietor drives him away. 


Poet (looking al the cameo). 


_ Eternal return. Again She compasses the terrestrial 
= And again we are subject to Her fascination. See 


: 
iow She twirls Her flourishing sceptre. See how She 


wirls me... And I twirl with Her.., Under the sky- 
lue... under the evening snow... 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENT 


_ She dances... She dances... I am at the barrel-organ, 
and she dances to my music... (Makes drunken gestures 
as if to catch something). There, I didn’t catch it... Again 
I didn’t... But you devils can’t if I can’t... 


Gradually the walls of the beer-shop begin 
to revolve. The ceiling bends; one end 
stretches upward indefinitely. The ships 
on the wall paper seem lo sail near, bul they 


general confused conversalion the man in 
ihe cloak, sealed near a companion, cries 
oul: 

MAN IN A CLOAK 


_No, Sir, I am a lover of fine things. I like pungent 
cheese. You know, the kind that’s round! (Makes round 
gestures). I’ve forgotten its name, 


Rane Meats 


*., - j : 
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all cannot reach the shore. Through the | 
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Companion (hesilalingly). 


But have you--tasted it? 


MAN IN A CLOAK 


What do you mean, tasted? Do you think that I 
haven’t? I have eaten Rochefort. : 


CoMPANION (whose chair is lotlering). 


But you know, Luxem--burg... smells so bad... and 
it moves, moves... (Smacks his lips and moves his fin- 


gers). 
MAN IN A CLOAK (rises inspired), 


Swiss!... That’s it! (Snaps his fingers). 


COMPANION (winks suspiciously). 


Well, you can’t astonish me with that... 


MAN IN A Croax (loudly, like the report of a gun). 
Briel... 


COMPANION 
Why, it... it... you know... 


MAN IN A CLoaK (threateningly). 
What do you know? ee 


His companion vanishes. It seems as if every: 
thing is instantly whirling about. The 
ships on the wall paper sail faster, making 
the blue walter foam. For a moment every- 


thing seems upside down. ; 


i 


BLOK 


VERLAINE (muilers). 


_ To every one his turn... And for every one it is time 
to go home... 


HAUPTMANN (cries oul). 


_ She’s a trollop! Let her take a walk for herself, and 
we'll have a drink! 


Girt (sings in the man’s ear). 


Good-bye, my dear... 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENT 


_ The snow dances. And we dance. The barrel-organ 
mourns. And | mourn. And we all mourn. 


Porr 


__ Blue snow. Whirling. Falling softly. Blue eyes. A 
heavy veil. She comes slowly. The sky opens. Come! 
Come! 

t The beer-shop seems to be sinking. The walls 
give way. Gradually the bending ceiling 
reveals a cold blue winter sky. Through-the 
evening snow appeers — 


s 


The two remaining scenes will be published in the neal — 
number. 


Translated from the Russian by 
OLIvE FRANCES Murpuy. 
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THE ISLAND 


by GOTTFRIED BENN 


Assuming that they were a part of life, all things 
regulated by the authorities or accepted by the state, 
even the events falling within his own destiny, were 
justified by Rénne, a physician. 

What did it matter that the island was small, that 
viewed from a hill it was only a strip of rock between the - 
gulls and the sea. There was a prison with convicts to 
whom he had been appointed physician, there was a 
beach, a meadow of weeds in which birds dwelt and 
twittered, and farther below a shabby fishing village. 

After swabbing a throat and massaging a perjurer’s 
knee, Rénne arose and left the walled farm house. In 
front of it was white sand on which oats and thistles 
erew. For summer had come over the sea like a flash, 
the sky thundered with blueness, there was an outpour- 
ing of warmth and light, 

_ Trying to decide how to use to good advantage the 
time at his disposal after the fulfillment of his duties, 
and reflecting also upon the meaning of the latter with 
regard to government and individual, he walked away. 
oe he breathed the pure air, swelling his narrow 
chest toward the sea, partaking willingly of its whole- 
ore qualities so well known to the wanderer. He felt 
whi ae with the spirit which had placed him there, 
which had decided without hesitation to safeguard this 
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progressive bourgeoise institution for the protection of 
‘the Commonwealth, which institution owed its exis- 
‘tence, in a word, to the desire and the effort to eliminate 
‘the injurious member of society without, however, 
“disregarding the humanity of the fallen. Thus, in a kind 
of mute resignation to the great all-embracing power of 
the psychic, the state had not desired to destroy the 
prisoner and had voluntarily given the physician, 

- Consider the first sparsely-shingled hut. Was it not 
shelter from storm and rain, protection against attack, 
a roof, a hearth, comfort? The net carefully spread on 
board and stone by the husband returning from fishing, 
‘did it not smell of the bottom of the sea, an atmosphere 
of natural and elementary healthy things? And now a 
gust of wind against the oilcloth cap, and an arm touch- 
ed the visor. Yes, organic things answered to excita- 
tions there. His symptoms resulted from an urge. Assi- 
milation and reproduction. The reflex are held sway. It 
as good to be there. 

_ Some men were sitting in front of a saloon. Their 
meaning? They ate. They loafed. They saved their 
strength. They drank out of jugs. Pure joy? Never. The 
putritive value was undeniable. And when? Mutual 
entertainment? Exchange of experience? Confirma- 
tions!!!? 

In short, all those perceptions which might have 
satisfied him, Nowhere a disturbance, the sun every- 
here, brightness streaming in all directions. 

_ Rénne sat down. I am free for a while, he said to 
himself. Now I will think a bit. Well, here is an island and 
a somewhat southerly sea. There are none, but there 
might be cinnamon forests here. It is June now and the 
peeling of the bark might begin. A little branch might 
break off. An exceedingly lovely fragrance might be 
spread, and an aromatic event might take place even 
When the leaf is pulled off. 

_ It’s this way : shrubs four to six feet high, soft, green, 
laurel-like leaves and stamens tinged yellow. The sprout 
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of the soul, since its exterior seemed to look like the 
finger of God, — yellowish, elongated, mild but still 
threatening, — the cerebral physiologists had found 
there was sugar in urine upon cutting into the brain-_ 
mass, when indigo occured, yes, when spittle flowed. 
Psychology had recognised the relation between feelings ; 
and emotions, had determined in precise curves their 
proper generic value as protection against the harmful, — 
and the capacity to read individual differences was ~ 
complete. The theory of knowledge had concluded by 
adding a renovation of Berkley’s ideas toward pan- 
psychism, which conceded reality to the rank of conden-_ 
sed concepts, in the significance of environment espe-— 
cially emphasized as regards to sex, for the practical 
purpose of preserving the race. ; 
All this is apparent, said Rénne to himself. This has: 
been taught and accepted for five years. But how about 
the analysis within itself, at what point did that occur? 
Its expression in linguistic form, where did that happen? 
Brooding he walked along the edge of a field with a- 
man he had taken along from the institution. i” 
‘“ Poppy, buxom form of summer ”, he called aloud. 
‘‘ Umbilical stem leading to belly-like flower, dynamite 
of dualism. Here stands one color-blind, the redness of 
night. Ha, how you clatter along, tumbled into the 
field, oh, you scalloped blossom. Rock of excitement 
washed into the weed, — and all the sweet noons when 
my eyes slept ultimate, silent sleeps upon you, faithful 
hours — blue shadow of your scar leaning against 
your fluttering frame, warmed, consoled, sunken in 
your fire : made to bloom by something from without ¢ 
now this man... you also! you also, all my counter 
happiness playing at my edges in spaces of summer, 
and now : where am I? ” 
_ Where am I not, he thought and turned in the diree: 
tion of the institution, and where does not the even 
shatter the hypothesis. ee 


Down there are rooms, directors and officials sit a 
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tables and between intellectual clashes the toothpick 
wanders back and forth. 

_ The psychic complex plays around events of daily 
existence and the racing news. It treads upon the things 
which are alien, on that from which it deviates, yes, it 
even touches the contradictory. The effort to disen- 
tangle that which is not explained, to safeguard the 
doubtful, is awakened in the consciousness, and the 
word is the bridge to the conflict. Experience emerges, 
affords demonstrations and defense; and an observation 
made here and there, although not specific, should it be 
entirely valueless? Darkness recedes already. Already 
some of the wrinkles are smoothed out and so that 
contradictions may not continue the blue dawn descends. 

Always there is blue descending, for instance, the 
roast veal which everybody knows about. Suddenly 
he appears at his habitual table and the individualities 

wind themselves around him. Geographical peculiari- 
ties, curiosities of taste will emerge, the urge for the 
nuance will surround him. Fight and fatigue, attack 
and reconciliation will whirr about the roast veal, the 
liberator of the psychic. 

Something that is like morning. Whom does it meet? 
A woman who rises very early : all is coolness and the 
walking woman absorbs the dew. Capillary action 
occurs, an exclamation follows, fragments of tales about 
former walks are formed. Reservoirs of the impulse to 
work out something are everywhere. And what will 

_ take place has occured long ago. When has there been 

someone before in mid-stream? I must think every- 
thing. I must condense everything. Nothing escapes the 

process of logical association. Beginning and end, but I 
occur. I live on this island and think cinnamon forests. 
Within me reality and dream merge with one another. 
Why does the poppy bloom when thereby it loses its 
red color? The boy speaks but the psychic complexis there 

without him. 

-_ The competition between associations, that is the 
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last, the ultimate I, he thought and walked back to the — 


institution which was on a hill by the sea. When a 
newspaper, a bookstore phenomenom flops from my 
pocket, it offers contacts with events, movements of 
fellowmen, exchange between individualities, as it were. 
If my colleague says, let me take the newspaper, there 
is a fascination in this which has force, a will directed 
toward something, motor competitions, but always the 
design of the soul, the vital arrangement that sets the 
trap. 


4] 


: 


We are the end, he felt. We have conquered our last — 


organ. I shall walk along the corridor and my step will 
sound. For must not the steps sound in the corridor? 
Yes, that is life. And a little joke with the matron? Yes, 
that also... 


* 
* * 


Then the boat which visited the island each week 
landed, and among the passengers who came to the shore 
was a woman who wanted to live there a while. 

Ronne got acquainted with her. Why should he not 
get acquainted with her,—a cluster of secondary 
sexual characteristics grouped anthropoidically? 

But soon he was alarmed and said to himself, I seek 


her company, but it is not intellectual. And what is it? — 
She is of medium height, blond, bleaches with peroxide, — 


and is grey at the temples. Her eyes lie at a distance, and 


the pupil is misty, immovably grey — but I feel her — 


like a fight. I must find formulae for her. 

Her personality? She loves white flowers, cats and 
crystals, and she cannot sleep alone at night since she 
loves so to hear a heart beat. But where shall the princi- 
ple begin and the synthesis follow? She never asks for 
tenderness but in approaching her one steps beneath 
the roof of love, and suddenly she stands above me 
in a position which must be painful to her, immovable a 
long time ...What disconcerting confusion. _ 


Sensing danger, hearing from a distance a stream, 
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‘a : 
surgling towards him to dissolve him, he threw sociolo- 
sical certitudes about him. 

Was it true that the millet had mildewed on the 
neighboring island? Had they dealt fairly with the 
poorer man? Where was honesty and brotherly love? 
When they disappeared what remained? Or, if his 
functions involved only the usual dose of ground tea 
shaken in a bottle, filled, corked, and shaken again, to 
be given to an acquaintance or a neighbor or a seeker 
fter knowledge with honest and protective instincts, 
what more remained for him, a mere fraud in the 
rovernment service? This might be the peaceful solution 
at last, yes? 

But once again the lure was there. The woman, that 
which is free and flowing. A lame knee, he whispered 
relieved, to the nurse who approached. How does it 
condense itself into reality? Where is a strong formula 
to be found? My official duties oblige me to recognize 
it? Knee injuries, swellings, inflammation, developments. 
— Firm ground — Virilities. 

_ Nevertheless, every phenomenom has its supreme 
principle, and he walked to the shore, consoled. The 
point now is to find which one applies to her. The system 
is omnibenevolent. It contains her. It also contains her 
who knows neither faith nor the breaking of her word, 
who cannot come at this hour because a fisherwoman 
‘arried a fishing rod in her hand and the haddock 
sleamed... to gather experience, to make deductions, his 
silent sky also above her. But her hips when she walked 
beside him rustled like inanimate winds and chaos 
streamed over her shoulder. 
He plunged more deeply into his books hammering 
‘his world into place. But how? Works of this peculiar 
sharacter could of late find space in the most prominent 
journals of natural science, could even be discussed and 
recognized. 

The work of an unknown Jewish physician of Danzig, 

who said textually that the feelings reached deeper than 
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the intellectual functions? That sensation was the great 
secret of our lives and the question of its genesis was 
unanswerable?? To think that really to its end! That the 
feeling belonged no longer to the emotion?? if 
Did the author really know what it meant to say that 
the feeling depended no longer upon the stimulus, as he, 
Roénne. had learned, when he spoke of the dark stream 
which flowed from the body, the incalculable? : 
Did this man know what questions might arise as a 
consequence of his new teaching? Did this entirely” 
unknown person realize the gravity of this assertion) 
which he sent into the world in a book with a drab grey 
cover, without announcement, without making it clear 
upon the title page? Did he know that perhaps he had 
answered the question as to whether or not there was” 
something new. - 
Ronne breathed deeply. Was this a new science of 
which he had not been aware? That every fructification 
contained the germ of something unheard of and new, 
that the coagulation of unities was continued by follow- 
ing generations in the form of bisexuality which must 
be recognized as the mighty creative force that had 
lifted life to its height? 
Ronne shivered. He looked again into the review 
containing the article to find the name of the man who: 
had signed it. It was his teacher. 4 
Creative man! New formation of the evolutionar 
thought from the mathematical to the intuitive... But 
what would become of him, the physician, the profes- 
sional affirmer of experience, exiled into the quantitative. 
If he should encounter a throat in which a swelling 
was threatening, could he lance it intuitively? Would he 
not have to force himself to analytical phenomena, to 
empiricism, to enterprising gestures, — into the -grey 
domain of affirmed realities, to an hypothesis of reality 
which he could no longer includeina theory of knowledge. 
Would he not have to do allthis forthe sake ofa child who 
had turned blue, for thesake of a suffocating throat which 
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brought him money? And this in an official capacity? 
Suddenly he felt very tired, as if his limbs were poi- 
soned. He stepped to the window overlooking the garden. 
The white blossoms stood shadowless, fringed by the 
playful hedge. On every blade of grass a dewdrop was 
suspended and trembled. Shrub fragrance diffused 
itself throughout the twilight which gleamed limitless 
and eternal. 
For a moment he felt a touch upon his head, a loose- 
ning, a soft rattling of something bursting asunder, and 
a vista appeared in his mind’s eye : a bright countryside 
, swaying in blueness and flame, cleft by roses, in the 
distance a column with weeds at its base. There he stood 
with the woman, like two animals, utterly lost, silently 
palpitating and breathing. 

But it was gone in an instant. He touched his eyes. The 
hoop closed around his forehead again and coolness 
returned to his temples. That is going on here, anyway? 

~ Once he had lived with a woman and had seen her gather 
withered rose petals from the edge of the table and 
arrange them in little heaps upon the motley-colored 
stone. Then she had sat down again lost in contempla- 
tion of a bright shrub. That was all he really knew of 
her. All the rest seemed foreign to him, it sighed like the 
wind, he bled... but where did that lead? 

His gaze became hard. Steeling himself he penetrated 
into the garden, putting the bushes in order, measuring 
the path. And now he understood : he stood at the exit 
after ten centuries but the woman was forever. He owed 
his development to an epoch which had created a sys- 

- tem, and whatever might come of it, this was he! 

Arbitrarily he forced his gaze into the evening and lo, 
the quintessence of hyacinths spread blue beneath the 
fragrant curves of pure formula. Unified conclusiveness! 

It melted into the azure of the garden space; and a 
withering hag selling matches hobbled up the institution 
steps beneath the flame work of calculable rays of the 
s etting sun perpendicularly into the earth... 
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All day long Mendel sat in his cheder teaching the 
children their Hebrew letters and at most a few chapters 
of the Pentateuch. Sometimes it seemed to him as though 
the top of his head were going to fly off. The single dim 
window of the worn and greasy room gave, beyond a 
low neighbouring roof, on a bit of sky. He did not know 
whether to bless or curse that patch of blue. Clouds with 
golden edges would float by. Perhaps it was better when 
the heavens were grey. At such times Mendel was 
quieter within. Even while he was going through the 
mechanical gestures of his task he would be speaking to 
himself ; ‘* What is wrong with me is that I lack humility. 
I do a work that is pleasing to God. Where is it written 
that I am to be wiser than others? What is it that I 
want? ” He would grow calmer. But after that a wind 
would arise and drive the clouds away and the blue 
would look in upon him again. Lord of the World, why 
did his thoughts go drifting off? The blue reminded him 
of the land of Israel where the sky was eternally blue and 
he spoke old words, long grown to be a mere formulary, 
with a present and aching nostalgia : “ This year here, 
next year in Yerushelayim! ” The children tugged at his 
nerves. Sometimes he thought he was getting childish 
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+mself. The Hebrew letters assumed fantastic shapes : 
the lamed looked like a throne and the tsadhe like twin- 
owers in a far city and the shin like the harp once 
“smitten by Dovid hamelech, king and maker of music. Ny 
_ Among his strangest and weakest impulses he accoun- ‘ 
fed this, that he was tempted again and again to share . 
his difficulties with Braine. As the daughter of a learned { 
nouse she could, of course, read and write Yiddish and : 
en understood, after a fashion, the Hebrew text of the ; 
great prayers and invocations. Nevertheless, she was é 
mly a woman and unlearned. But he loved her and he 
was lonely. When the children were asleep he would, in 
he fashion of the Jewish intellectual, stride up anddown, ‘ 
is hands behind his back, gnawing his beard. a 
- “Braine, ’’ he had begun the first time, ‘* I’m afraid i 
that Efraim will never be a great scholar. ”’ | 
She had looked up with a conscious terror in her eyes. 
Plainly she had had the same fear. But woman-like she 
' would not admit it. 
_ ‘Let us ery woe! Why should a father say that of his 
only son? ”’ 
~ Mendel had stopped in front of her. 
~ “Tam not blaming him. We bring up our sons to be 
Talmudists whether they are fit for it or not. In times 
past it was otherwise. Good Jews acquired the knowledge 
of the world. ” 
She had thrown her apron over her head and wailed. f 
“If my father could hear you talk like an epikauros! yi 
uet us find a good shidach, a match, for the boy, so that 
he ao have kest (board) and study and grow great in | 
srael. ”’ ft 
- Mendel had lifted up his hands. 
_“ T don’t believe in these marriages of children, They 
are ruining us physically and mentally as a people. ” 
_ Braine’s eyes had hardened. 
_‘* J don’t understand you. Are we Jews or not? What i 
do you want? That we should be like the goyim? I hear 
of Jews nowadays, may their nimes be blotted out, 
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you reading, Reb Mendel?” ‘‘ Maimon’s ‘Guide of thi 
Perplexed.’ ’ Mendel had pointed to the great foli 
before him. Shimen had laughed softly. ‘‘ The rabbi 
will put the ban upon you. In any case you will lose you 
position.’ Then, to his own eternal astonishment 
Mendel had answered. ‘‘ | don’t want my position. . 
cannot endure it any longer. If it were not a question of 
bread!” Shimen had grown grave. ‘‘ You are not the 
only one, Reb Mendel. Many are suffocating. It were 
better to go into the villages and drink bromfen (brandy) 
with the Chassidim and be happy. I will tell you what 
you must do. Go work with your hands for bread. Then I 
will take you to a place where other men are planning for 
a better future not only for us but for all Israél. ”’ j 

The result of these conferences had been that chia 
had taken Mendel first to the house of the distiller Chaim 
Bratzlawer whom the rabbis cursed under their breath” 
but had toendure and even to honour because he was rich 
and influential and plead the cause of his people not only 
here but in Saint Petersburg in the house of the Czar. An 
eerie feeling had come over Mendel, a feeling of unreality, 
in that room with its furniture from Germany, before 
that bald-headed man without ear-locks and with a] 
small, clipt beard. And the man was dressed like a goy. 
A heavy watch-chain lay across his paunch, Mendel had 
kept his eyes cast down. Bratzlawer had smiled. “ Se 
good Jew is not known by his garments, Reb Mendel, | 
nor a chochem (wise man) by the length of his beard. Are 
you good at reckoning? ” Mendel had bowed, “ I have 
studied a little, even geometry, like the Gaon Elia. ”” 
Bratzlawer’s face had grown red with pleasure. ‘‘ Such a | 
head! You must come to me. I can get no one to work 
in the business but these men of the earth, I shall consid- 
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what’ they owed. Mendel was astonished at the pay he 
would receive. It seemed sinful. He would be able to 
give much to the poor, he considered however, and to 
have strangers and ‘homeless ones share with him the 
ushering in of the Sabbath. 

Braine had to be told. That was a terrible task. A 
_melamed, to be sure, was a humble man. But he belonged 
definitely to the order of the learned and the holy. 
Sometime, in the past, Mendel knew, Braine’s ancestors 
must have engaged in trade or in money-lending. Else 
whence that wealth which the Russians had stolen or 

destroyed? But it was not his desire to quarrel or argue 
with her. He wanted her to share his feelings and his 
hopes. 

He spoke to her with all gentleness. Her face hardened. 

_ “They eat irefe (unclean and forbidden food) at 
Bratzlawer’s! ”’ 
He shook his head. 
“ It is sinful to repeat empty gossip. He has a good 
_Jewish heart. ” 
“ And a German teacher for his children! ”’ 
“ That also is not true. Shimen says the man is a good 
Jew from Berlin who teaches the children Torah and 
Talmud but also languages that they may be able to 
have power and influence not only for themselves but, 
like ‘aoe father, for klal Yisroel — for the whole of 
srael, ”’ 
' But Braine’s eyes blazed more and more. ‘“ That this 
should happen to me! Instead of studying and teaching 
my husband must go into the villages and chaffer with 
low people! ”’ 
_ Mendel smiled timidly. . 
“You will have a dress of satin or of velvet, Braine, 
and maybe in time a silver menorah for the Sabbath! ” 
_“ What do I want with those?’’ She had been implac- 
ble. “‘ Woe is me, what do I want with those? I see 
ow it will be! You will count money and Efraim —may 
e live in health — will follow in your ways and we 
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shall become like the heathen and dishonor the fathers 
who begat us. Rather would I have rent my garments in 
sign of your death than to have lived to see this thing. ’” 

‘A chill stole down the spine of Mendel. Braine’s tongue : 
was not usually a bitter one. He turned away saying no~ 
more. 1 


Vil 


Often, in the three years that followed, there came to — 
him not so much her words as her passion and her aspect — 
of that day. For Mendel never grew accustomed to his_ 
new life. He was not in fact working with his hands and 
letting a new world grow in his soul. Reality had little 
relation to Shimen’s doctrinaire program of how a new 
Jewish life was to be built up. Mendel sat in Bratzlawer’s © 
counting house or else travelled about from village to~ 
village. He travelled with a drunken driver in a rude cart ~ 
over the mired or dusty roads and put up at brawling 
filthy inns and the fumes of brandy often seemed to 
him the exhalations of hell. He was not overworked, but — 
he was always tired. He had no time to read or study. — 
A nostalgia for books and for the operations of the mind — 
came over him that was so keen and persistent that it 
brought tears to his eyes. He longed for his little school, — 
for the icy evenings in the library of the synagogue, for 
the warmer contacts and argumentative exercises of 
the beth hamidrash. He was no longer a rebel or a seeker 
after forbidden knowledge. He would have returned 
gladly to the ordinary Talmudic studies. He had mo- 
ments of an enormous contempt for the active life of 
the world in which he now had to share. He looked with 
reverence upon the shabbiest village rabbi. That man, 
at least, had his mind fixed upon things and issues that 
did not-pass away. He, Mendel, had to discuss the price 
of brandy. 


On quiet sabbaths at home he had, of course, a clearer 
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vision. He knew that if he returned to his old life the old 
doubts and hesitations and seekings and rebellions 
would arise promptly enough. What, then, did he want? 
Shimen invited him to a meeting of a circle of the 
-* enlighteners ’’, He did not go. He prayed with warm 
and scrupulous devotion; he gave gifts to the poor. It 
pleased him quietly that Braine was laying aside money. 
He became silent and thin. When Efraim, a year after 
his bar-mitzvah, suddenly left the yeshive, the Talmudic 
university, Mendel merely looked at his son with grave 
and inquiring eyes. Braine stood beside them, flushed 
-and desperate. Efraim looked a little sullen. ‘‘ I had set 
my hope on him! ”’ Braine cried. She turned to the boy. 
“ What will you do, shegez, worthless one? ’’ Efraim 
looked at his father. ‘‘ Reb Bratzlawer sent for me. He 
heard that I could speak Polish and do sums. ’’ Mendel 
nodded. He could not command or even advise his own 
son. The conflict within him had robbed him of certitude 
_and thus of power. Braine turned upon them both, ‘‘ Has 
ever anyone heard of a Jewish father like you? Speak! 
_Are you dumb? Do you think I do not know how little 
_ pleasure you have in life? And now you do not command 
_ your son to turn aside from the way of the wicked? ” 
Mendel arose and clasped his hands before him. 
— * J cannot! I cannot!” he cried. ‘‘ I understand no 
‘more what one should do in this world. All that I feel is 
fear; all that I have is cares! ” 
_ Braine grew pale. She said no more. Efraim went to 
work for Bratzlawer. Dutifully he brought home his 
wages to his mother. He performed all his devotions 
correctly as a good Jew should. But he turned up one 
day with his ear-locks clipt off and on another he had 
discarded his caflan, the long coat of the orthodox and 
appeared in a German suit of the period. On neither 
Occasion did his mother protest. She was busy saving 
money, no one knew for what precise purpose. She 
gave her husband and children the plainest food. Only 
on the eve of the Sabbath when a few poor men and 
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strangers were invited in did she provide meat or cake. 
There was no open dissension in the family. But there 
was an understanding between Braine and_Rifke, her 
daughter, from which father and son were excluded, 
These two, on the contrary, walked and worked side by 
side and did not speak out. It came to Mendel’s know-— 
ledge, of course, that Efraim in his quiet way soon made 
himself indispensable to Bratzlawer. He did not need — 
the distiller’s assurance that Efraim had indeed a_ 
Jewish head. He could not rejoice at the word. A Jewish 
head —that used to mean learned and wise. On the lips 
of Bratzlawer, good man that he was, it seemed to mean 
cunning and astute. Mendel felt a chill within. i” 

He no longer took pleasure in anything. A great 
emptiness was all about him. Though he was barely 
forty he felt old and worn and came back from the 
villages thinner and wearier. He had a cough and a- 
yj perpetual pain in his side. Braine insisted that he must - 
take a rest. He stayed home all during a long and mild — 
Passover week. But though the spring kept faith his 
strength did not mend. He went to business one day and — 
remained home another and then, by an unspoken 
understanding, went no more. A physician came and 
spoke of exhaustion and probable sugar in the urine. 
Bratzlawer had sent the physician — a Jew with a shaved — 
face who had studied in Germany, a man so obviously. 
a renegade that Braine spat out after him and asked” 
Mendel whether he really wanted to take the unclean 
stuff that the man had left. 

Mendel cared little. He layin bed and the sunlight which 
he had always loved came in. Peace was upon him now. 
A conflict had arisen and broken him. It might break 
many more. Israel was eternal. Perhaps these trouble- 
some and confused days would bring the Messiah and 
ane Feetoxstinw of the Temple. Who could tell? The ways 
is Peta One, blessed be he, were past understanding. 
An Praag he was glad that he would not see another 

and would not have to fare forth into the villag 
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and contaminate his soul with buying and selling. 
Dreamy visions filled his wavering consciousness. He 
saw the Rabbi Akiba, once an unlearned man and a 
shepherd, come home with his twelve thousand pupils 
streaming behind him over the hills of Judaea; he saw on 
he houses of study beside the dazzling blue of the waters 
of Lake Kinereth; he saw Avrom ovenu, our father 
_ Abraham, under a great curved night of stars. 
He died, as his son Efraim who lived to be very old, 
always remembered with a peculiar emotion, on Erev 
Yom Kipur, the eve of the day of atonement. His mind 
seemed to be clear and he tried, as he felt the wind of 
the wing of the angel of death, to lift himself up a little 
and to declare, as a Jew should, the unity of the Eternal 
with his last breath. He said in a strong voice : Shmah 
Yisroel! Hear, O Israel! But then he fell back and his 
‘son had to finish for him : Adonai Elohenu, Adonai 
—echoi! The Lord, our God, the Lord is One! 
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Braine and her children rent their garments and, as 
the Jaw prescribes, sat for ten days of mourning on the 
floor with ashes on their heads. Then Efraim went back 
o business and Braine and Rifke to their household 
duties and little seemed to be changed except that 
Efraim was now the head of the house and blessed the 
wine and bread on the eve of the Sabbath. He was a 
very serious young man for his age. He brought back 
strange-looking books from business and sat studying 
hem in the evening. Braine watched him for a time and 
then could contain herself no longer : 
_ “ What are these heathen books? Was it for this that 
[ prayed over you in your cradle? ”’ . 
Efraim did not look up. 
“ They are German books, ’’ he answered. ‘‘ You 
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can’t carry on business nowadays without German, ” 
“ Business! ” she cried in bitter contempt. “ You 
have forgotten God! ” Bi 
An irritableness seemed to come over the young man. 

‘“ Let me be, mother. You don’t understand. ” 


- Braine wept. 4 ; 
2, “ Gewall! (Horrors!) ” she cried, ‘* Did a Jewish child” 
me ever speak so before. Strike your mother! Why not?" 


Efraim’s answer was to bend closer over his books. He — 
frowned and his lips were compressed, a 
Braine sat down. ‘ 
‘“ T want to talk to you! ” 
He looked up. 
“ Will you see to it that your sister gets a marriage- — 
portion and is given in marriage to a pious man of good 
family? ” : 
‘“ Why do you ask that today, mother? ” 
She was stern. 
* Will you, I ask again. 
, ” He looked into her eyes now and saw her desperate 
earnestness. 
oh ** Yes, mother, I will. ” 
, ‘You swear it by the memory of your father? ” 
 T swear it, A 
They both fell silent. Then Efraim, evidently softened, — 
said : “* But tell me, mameleben, why you wanted me to 
promise today? ”’ ¥ 
Braine lowered her head and spoke. 
“4 The world is growing dark. Maybe a yom hadin, a 
day of judgment, is at hand. You can say Kadesh (the 
prayer for the dead) for your father in goles (exile). My 


heart pants for Erez Yisroel, the land of Israel, I am 
going there to die, ”’ é 


Efraim grew pale, 
You are not an old woman, mother! ” 
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‘“‘ But, mother, we shall never see you again, ”’ 

‘If not in this world, ’”’ Braine said, “‘ then in the 
_ world to come. ”’ . 

Now they were both weeping, mother and son, Efraim 
got up. 

“ And you will not see my children nor Rifke’s. ” 

Braine wiped her tears. 

‘‘ That is the hardest, ” she said. ‘* Yet I am going for 
them. I tell you I see signs all about me. Israel is going 
astray after the gods and manners of the heathen. 
What joy will I have in your children? Tell me that! 
You have shaved the corners of your beard and study 
heathen books. They, God forbid, will eat swine’s flesh. 
I am going to the land to pray for you and for them. ” 

Efraim looked at his mother as though he saw her for 
the first time. 

“You have had this plan in mind long? ”’ 

‘‘ Ever since my husband, your father, abandoned the 
God of Israel. ” 

‘ But he never did! ’’ Efraim exclaimed. 

‘““ Sha!” she said. ‘“ Silence! I have your promise. 
Now I can prepare. ”’ : 

Efraim ran to Bratzlawer whose right-hand man he 
now was. But if he hoped for help in that quarter, he 

was mistaken. Bratzlawer, who had grown rounder of 
- paunch than ever, clinked the coins in his trousers’ 
pockets and said : “ It is a very great mitzvah, a holy 
and deserving deed, and it will be a milzvah to help your 
_ mother carry out her pious purpose. What does she need? 
Money? Advice? Letters to people who can help her on 
‘the long journey? Let her come to me! ” 
To Efraim and Rifke’s grief Bratzlawer’s words were 
~ echoed by everyone, especially by those who had fallen 
away from the strictest piety. It was as though these 
people found a vicarious source of spiritual satisfaction 
in the decision of the melamedke, the teacher’s wife, as 
Braine was suddenly called again by everyone. She sat 
in her house and people came to give her gifts, to bless 
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her and to receive her blessing. Would she send them, 
they asked, but a few grains of the sand of the holy 
earth? A few drops of the water of the Jordan? Would 
she write to say whether the Turk was bearing hard 
upon the people of God in the land of the fathers? 
Would she pray for them? a 

Efraim had a moment of intellectual clarity in which. 
he saw or thought he saw how her decision and her act 
ministered to his mother’s pride which had been unfed— 
almost since she had left her father’s house. But he put — 
this impious and unfilial thought from him, Rifke clung 
to her brother as her mother grew sterner, more pro- 
phetic and more detached, Suddenly the noise and the 
preparations were over and their mother was gone and 
Efraim and Rifke had their first moment of intimate. 
tenderness each for the other. 


> 


IX 


_Bratzlawer was known to be among the three or four 
richest Jews in Vilna. To the distilling of brandy he had 
added the manufacture of kuemel and his ‘ genuine 
Polish Kuemel ” was being more and more esteemed as © 
far West in different directions as the cities of Posen and 
Koenigsberg, He owned his house and drove his carriage; 
he did precisely as he liked because all the Russian 
officials in the city were in his pay. Yet old women 
squatting in warm weather at corners of the Ghetto 
pitied him trom their hearts. ‘‘ Nebbich (it is a pity) 
the poor man hasn’t even a Kadish (a son to say the 
prayer for the dead for him). ’’ No, Bratzlawer had no 
son. He had six daughters to most of whom he had given 
elegant Europeanized names and ever since a jester had 
run their names together in breathless sarcasm no one 
spoke of the daughters of Chaim Bratzlawer, but 
everyone said with a grin : Sarahnatalieberteyettemie- 
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tehannah. And the old women at the ghetto corners 
naturally added to their gossip : ‘‘ No wonder Reb 
Chaim has advanced a marriage-portion for Rifke, the - 
daughter of Mendel, no wonder. Thus he is sure of 
‘Efraim for one his mies (ill-favored) daughters. But 
E what help to him is one son-in-law. Six he needs. ”’ 
- The old women were more malicious than they need 
have been. The Bratzlawer girls were not ill-favored, 
though several of them undoubtedly fell below the 
standard of beauty of the Vilna Ghetto which has 
always been high. Moreover they all had excellent minds 
_ which had been developed by Western tutors, and ami- 
able dispositions. Natalie, for instance, married a young 
man named Cohn who had studied medicine at the 
“university of Freiburg. Finding his name a handicap 
he adopted that of his wife. Later he was called to a 
“medical position in England and thus the second daugh- 
ter of Reb Chaim of Vilna became the progenetrix of 
' the distinguished British family of Ratislaw. 
Efraim, with a realization of Bratzlawer’s needs 
which had in it nothing sordid or calculating, felt most 
strongly drawn to Hannah, the youngest of the six girls. 
‘Seeing that among the vast majority of Jews children 
were still betrothed almost in their cradle, the courtship 
of these two had both freedom and romance. Hannah’s 
‘nose might have been more delicately moulded. But she 
had the small full pouting mouth and the lovely oval 
contour of the face of which the Vilna Jewesses are 
proud. Hence when, at sixteen, Rifke had safely passed 
under the marriage canopy with the’ pious son of a 
pious father, Reb Jochai Warschauer, who was impressed 
both by her marriage portion and by her mother’s 
saintliness, Efraim and Hannah saw no reason for not 
drawing closer and closer to each other. Efraim who had 
always worked and studied and hardened himself in the 
hope of avoiding pain and shown no living creature his 
srief over either his father’s death or his mother’s 


pilgrimage — Efraim found hissoul melting and coming 
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to life again at the gentle touch of the girl’s hand. Shyly 
at first, more freely thereafter, he escaped from business 
in her companionship. They discussed his father and 
her own. They found that a strange community of ideas ~ 
existed between them. They wanted in their lives neither 
Mendel’s devotion to mere study nor Reb Chaim’s— 
business bustle and superficial piety. Were not new | 
Jewish voices coming out of the West? Could one not 
be a European anda Jew? { 

Their courtship was cut short. Bratzlawer came to — 
Efraim. He wagged his head. He spoke : ‘ 3 
‘““ Hakodesh borchu m’saveg sivugim! The Holy One, © 
blessed be He brings couples together in marriage. When ~ 
shall we make the chassene? (wedding) ” 
A thrill went through Efraim’s pure young body. 
‘Whenever you like, Reb Chaim, ” 
Bratzlawer nodded his fat head. q 
‘You know as well as I do, Efraim, that the Kuemel 4 
we sell in Prussia can be made there as easily as here, 
Thus we shall save the cost of transportation, I have 
made inquiries. We can manufacture as cheaply in a_ 
small Prussian town as here. And Prussia is a free coun- 
try for Jews. You can buy land. You can own houses. 
You don’t have to waste your substance bribing officials, 
swine that they are, for the right to breathe. When you 
and Hannah are married I want you to settle in Inster- 
burg in Prussia and make Kuemel. ” 
A light seemed to burst upon Efraim. 
“ You are right in everything you say, Reb Chaim, | 
You can depend on me. Hannah and I have already — 
talked about our wish to go to Germany. ” 
Bratzlawer lifted a finger, 
‘* You need a German name to do businessin Germany. 
What will you call yourself? Mendel’s sohn? ” 
“No, no, ” Efraim protested, ‘‘ that would be wrong 
to the great Moishe Mendelsohn and his descendants. ’ 
‘* Well, what then? ” | 
Efraim reflected, 
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_ “ My father, peace be upon him, was of the tribe of 
Levi. You have seen the pitcher, the symbol of our tribe, 
graven upon his headstone, Reb Chaim? I shall call 
myself Efraim Levi. ”’ 
It was a very merry and luxurious wedding that 
ratzlawer prepared. There were fiddlers and a jester; 
there was — as was related long afterwards — French 
champagne, although the older people stuck to brandy. 
There was dancing and merry-making. Who says that 
Jews cannot be merry? A group of Chassidim came in 
uninvited. But who would take upon himself the sin of 
urning away any Jew on such an unbeschrigen (absit 
omen!) happy and auspicious occasion. The Chassidim 
danced in the middle of the floor and sang : 
_ ** Wos di chassene kost 
‘ Wet Hakodesh boruch sain m’male! ”’ 
Z ‘* The cost of the wedding-feast 
: The Holy One, blessed be He, will make up to you. ” 
The young couple took a train on the next day. 
Efraim had trimmed his beard neatly; the bride was 
‘dressed in a travelling dress that had been copied from 
‘a Warsaw copy of a Parisian model, They both spoke 
‘quite good German and thought it better to speak that 
language on the German train, even though it seemed 
affected and even snobbish to them. The year was 1850. 
‘They arrived in Insterburg as Herr and Frau Efraim 
‘Levi and looked about them for a house in which to 
establish their business and bring their children into a 
“new and fairer world. 


(End of Book 1). 
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THE CONCERT 


by ELLIOT PAUL 


I was not numb enough to wait in my room, so I la 
on the bed. Mme Regina sat by the window, motionless 
opal beach, hair brushed straight back, Russian fashior 
She bared her arms when the sun came out. Whateve 
I liked she would have liked. 

As was dim in the background, I selected a rubber plan 
from the garden on the balcony. The sun glistened a 
the polished leaves. As the air stirred, the stalks sway 
ed. Mme Regina, sensing what had happened, tol 
me her father had liked Manon and that she thougl 
Manon was very pretty. s 

Tall and slender. -— 

I brushed and crossed the bridge. In buying tickets), 
[ noticed nothing out of the ordinary, so the man behin 
the wicker was curt and pleasant enough and the poste 
columns and skeleton electric sign were colored or col 
and I had not accustomed myself in line. The stairs. — 

An usher acquiesced as I held the rubber plant und 
one elbow. She led the way through a door and a pé 
and secondhand avenues in rent. Muddy and Her 
square. The lot. Velour. To reach our seats I had causé 


percale but afterward I did not care. 9 he 
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ber plant in 97 and sat in 99, watching the crowd 
in the balcony and filling gradually the auditorium and 
the boxes. 

_ There was nothing to say. The fixtures were granted 
ungainly. But still it was certain that the people were 
encouraged not mildly enough. There were many of the 


students, for example, who seemed not quite to remem- 
ber groves or music, and the men were nervous, about to 
sing. Surely many of them were not curved to carry mu- 
sic and the place was not a place to enjoy being pleased 
except a little. And there were some curved ones I did 
not know. 

f. I realized there was long to wait and that there would 
be no butchery in the abbey orchard, and colored blood. 
To shift, the usher brought in a tall, handsome 
man to 101, so that I was between the man and the rub- 
ber plant and all the seats were reserved. The man was 
uncomfortable and spoke to the usher for a program but 
she had none. His cruelty in disliking where he was look- 
ed hard and deeply wounded him. All failed to hear the 
star. 

He did not look at me, but the reflections on the rub- 
er plant angered him. I should not have minded if he 
ad looked at me but he could not keep looking at the 
eaves and when the stalk swayed his eyes stiffened and 
stopped. 

_ The orchestra came in among the music racks with 
horns and violins. Quite the average ofthe woodwinds and 
viols. Tuning them was nice enough trembling. Ishould 
have enjoyed hearing others tuning them but the strap 
between the cruel man and the plant. Wires in front 
of me were welt upon the leaves. 

All in all, the leaves calm and cool, quite the most re- 
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, mote among the people and the students and the net 
1 vous men. 


; made the wires in front of me through me angry and * 
rattle. . 
It was better when all were playing after the leade 7 
The leader was among the violins and the woodwinds 
and not at all hurt by seeing anything and the first musi¢ 
was forward and backward four then four and the stairs, 
All the people in the chairs were accustomed enough 
. about it and the clapping rustled not at all like the tun. 
. ing but was necessary trees. 
| More than ever the rubber plant could not help it and 
J seemed to be unaware of endangering anything and not 
any of the students or people minded the handsome man 
We were helpless not to continue and for the leaves te 
remain polished. Only for me to be aching was rather 
frightening in the wires. 
Olive silk and the music, translucent. Natalie and 
pearl grey. Warmer. F 
I did not dare to touch the leaves for fear of feeling 
sorry. I did not care to touch the man for fear of being” 
angry. Indeed I was very angry, and no tears and meat 
markets. To be rude to cruelty, alone not being rude 
Board fences are often unconscious. 
Conscience to tramp, of another one. And tuning. 
Trees moving the air and the groves. . 
The leader was higher now, among the violins. The 
platform was higher and the piano. Ebony and blue th 
Piano. Blew. 5 
Rising. An angle. And Rising. 
Sun and the slate to the sea. 
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Musketry sift an intruding. Rattling are not the wives. 
Phosphorus is never the reason. The bump. The. 
bump. The steer. Look away from that empty door. 

Globes among the students and the score. Rustling 
the little nervous men. 
_ Blew, scared scarlet and a moose. - 
_ Horns and a message and thunder. 

Thunder, slack. Thunder, the dark and scarlet. 
Liver and dash. Dot dot. 

All the men and women were flapping, then. Awning 
the pillars and boxes. Welling the racks and the numbers. 
Together. Together. The cloud and a chandelier. 


. And to me, in my eyes, the tall man smiled. 


» 
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CONTINUATION OF A WORK 
IN PROGRESS ”” 


by JAMES JOYCE 


Now, concerning the genesis of Harold or Humphrey 
Chimpden’s occupational agnomen and discarding once 
for all those theories from older sources which would link 
him back with such pivotal ancestors as the Glues, the 
Gravys,the Northeasts, the Ankers and the Earwickers 
of Sidlesham in the hundred of manhood or proclaim 
him offsprout of vikings who had founded wapentake and 
seddled hem in Herrick or Eric, the best authenticated 
“J version has it that it was this way. We are told how in the 

beginning it came to pass that like cabbaging Cincinnatus” 
the grand old gardener was saving daylight under his 
redwoodtree one sultry sabbath afternoon in prefall para- 
dise peace by following his plough for rootles in the rere 
garden of ye olde marine hotel when royalty was announ- 
ced byrunner to have been pleased to have halted itself on 
the highroad along whicha leisureloving dogfox had cast 
followed, also at walking pace, by a lady pack of cocker 
spaniels. Forgetful of all save his vassal’s plain fealty to 
the ethnarch Humphrey or Harold stayed not to yoke or 
saddle but stumbled out hotface as he was (his sweatful 
bandanna loose from his pocketcoat) hasting to the 
forecourts of his public in topee, surcingle, plus fours 
and bulldog boots ruddled with red marl, jingling his 
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urnpike keys and bearing aloft amid the fixed pikes of the 
unting party a high perch atop of which a flowerpot was 
xed earthside hoist with care. On his majesty, who was, 
or often feigned to be, noticeably longsighted from green 
youth and had been meaning to inquire what, in effect, 
had caused you causeway to be thus potholed, asking 
substitutionally to be put wise as to whether paternoster 
and silver doctors were not now more fancied bait for 
lobstertrapping honest blunt Haromphreyld answered 
in no uncertain tones very similarly with a fearless 
forehead : Naw, yer maggers, aw war jist a cotchin 
‘a thon bluggy earwuggers. Our sailor king, who was 

raining a gugglet of obvious adamale, upon this, ceasing 
to swallow, smiled most heartily beneath his walrus 
moustaches and indulging that none too genial humour 
which William the Conk on the spindle side had inheri- 
ted with the hereditary whitelock and some shortfinger- 
edness from his greataunt Sophy, turned towards two 
of his retinue of gallowglasses, Michael, etheling lord of 
Leix in Offaly and the jubilee mayor of Drogheda, Elcock, 
‘the two scatterguns being Michael M. Manning, proto- 
syndic of Waterford and an Italian excetlency named 
inbilei according to a later version cited by the learned 
cholarch Canavan of Canmakenoise) and remarked 
dilsydulsily : Holybones, how our red brother of Pouring- 
Tainia would audibly fume did he know that we have for 
trusty bailiwick a turnpiker who is by turns a pikebailer 
10 seldomer than an earwigger! Comes the question are 
hese the facts as recorded in both or either of the colla- 
eral andrewpomurphye narratives. We shall perhaps 
ot so soon see. The great fact emerges that after that 
istoric date all holographs so far exhumed initialled by 
Haromphrey bear the sigla H. C. E. and while he was 
only and long and always good Dook Umphrey for the 
hungerlean spalpeens of Lucalizod and Chimbers to his 
cronies it was equally certainly a pleasant turn of the po- 
pulace which gave him as sense of those normative let- 
ers the nickname Here Comes Everybody. An imposing 
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everybody he always indeed looked, constantly the same 
as and equal to himself and magnificently well worthy 
of anv and all such universalisation, every time he con- 
tinually surveyed from good start to happy finish the 
truly catholic assemblage gathered together in the house 
of satin from their assbawlveldts and oxgangs unani 
mously to clapplaud Mr. Wallenstein Washington 
Semperkelly’s immergreen tourers in the problem pas 
sion play of the millentury A Royal Divorce with ambi- 
tious interval band selections from The Bo’ Girl and 
The Lily on all galacommand nights from his vice 
regal booth where, a veritable Napoleon the Nth, this 
folksforefather all of the time sat having the entirety 
of his house about him, with the invariable broad- 
stretched kerchief cooling his whole neck, nape and shoul 
derblades and in a wardrobe panelled tuxedo completely 
thrown back from a shirt well entitled a swallowall, on 
every point far outstarching the laundered clawhammers 
and marbletopped highboys of the pit stalls and earl 
amphitheatre. A baser meaning has been read into thesé 
characters the literal sense of which decency can safely 
scarcely hint. It has been blurtingly bruited by certain 
wisecracks that he suffered from a vile disease. To such 8 
suggestion the one selfrespecting answer is to affirm that 
there are certain statements which ought not to be, and 
one should like to be able to add, ought not to be allo wed 
to be made. Nor have his detractors, who, an imperfectly 
warmblooded race, apparently conceive him as a great 
white caterpillar capable of any and every enormity in 
the calendar recorded to the discredit of the Juke and 
Kellikek families, mended their case by insinuating that 
alternately, he lay at one time under the ludicrous im- 
putation of annoying Welsh fusiliers in the people’s park 
To anyone who knew and loved the christlikeness of th 
big cleanminded giant H.C. Earwicker throughout hi 
ong existence the mere suggestion of him as a lustsleut 
hosing for trouble in a boobytrap rings particularly pre 
posterous. Truth compels one to add that there is sai 
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to have once been some case of the kind implicating, it 
is sometimes believed, a quidam, about that time walk- 
ing around Dublin with a bad record, who has remained 
completely anonymous but (let us call him Abdullah 
Gamellaxarksky) was, it is stated, posted at Mallon’s, at 
the instance of watch warriors of the vigilance committee, 
-and years afterwards, writes one, even greater, seeming- 
4 dropped dead whilst waiting for a chop somewhere 
near Hawkins street. Slander, let it lie its flattest, has 
“never been able to convict that good and great and no 
| anor Southron Earwicker, as a pious author called 
him, of any graver impropriety that that, advanced by 
some woodwards or regarders, who did not dare deny that 
they had that day consumed the soul of the corn, of having 
behaved in an ungentle manly manner opposite a pair 
of dainty maidservants in the swoolth of the rushy 
hollow whither, or so the two gown and pinners pleaded, 
dame nature in all innocency had spontaneously and 
about the same hour of the eventide sent them both but 
whose published combinations of silkinlaine testimonies 
are, where not dubiously pure, visibly divergent, as 
warpt from wept, on minor points touching the intimate 
nature of this, a first offence in vert or venison which was 
admittedly an incautious but, at its wildest, a partial 
exposure with such attenuating circumstances (garthen 
gaddeth green hwere sokeman hrideth girling) as an 
abnormal Saint Swithin’s summer and a ripe occasion 
to provoke it.. 

— Guiltless of much laid to him he was clearly forso once 
‘at least he clearly expressed himself as being with still a 
trace of his erstwhile burr and hence it has been received 
of us that itis true. They tell the story how one happy- 
gogusty ides-of-April morning (the anniversary as it fell 
out of his first assumption of his mirthday suit and rights 
appurtenance to the confusioning of human races) ages 
and ages after the alleged misdemeanour when the tried 
riend of nature,tigerwood roadstuff to his stay,was billow- 
g across the wide expanse of our greatest park in his 
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caoutchouc kepi and rubberised inverness, he met a cad 
witha pipe. The latter (who, the odds are, 1s still going 
about in the same straw bamer, carrying his coat under 
his arm so as to look like a gentleman and signing the 
pledge as gaily as you please) hardily accosted him with 
Guinness thaw tool in jew me dinner ouzel fin? (a nice 
how-do-you-do in Poolblack at the time as some of our 
oldclimers may still tremblingly recall) to ask could he 
tell him how much a clock it was that the clock struck 
had he any idea by cock’s luck as his watch was bradys, 
The Earwicker of that spurring instant, realising on fun- 
damental liberal principles the supreme importance of 
physical life (the nearest help relay being pingping K, O. 
Sempatrick’s Day and the fenian rising) and unwishful 
as he felt of being sent into eternity, plugged by a soft 
nosed bullet from the sap, halted, quick on the draw and, 
replyin that he was feelin tipstaff, cue, prodooced from 
his gunpocket his Jurgensen’s shrapnel waterbury but, 
on the same stroke, hearing above the skirling of harsh 
Mother East old Fox Goodman, the bellmaster, over the 
wastes to south, at work upon the ten ton tenor toller 
in the speckled church told the inquiring kidder, by Je- 
hova, it was twelve of em sidereal adding, buttall, as he 
bended deeply with smoked sardinish breath to give 
more pondus to the copperstick he presented, that whereas 
the hakusay accusation againstm had been made, what 
was known in high quarters, by a creature in youman 
form who was quite beneath parr and several degrees 
lower than yore triplehydrad snake. In greater support of 
his word (it, quaint anticipation of a famous phrase, has 
been reconstricted and toosammenstucked from succes 
sive accounts by Noah Webster in the redaction known 
as the Sayings Attributive of H. C. Earwicker, prize on¢ 
schillings, postlots free), the flaxen Gygos tapped his 
chronometrum drumdrum and, now standing full erect 
above the ambijacent floodplain, with one Berlin gauntlet 
chopstuck in the hough of his ellboge (by ancientest 
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angle of thirtytwo degrees towards his duc de Fer’s over- 
grown milestone as fellow to his gage and after a rendy- 
_ present pause averred with solemn emotion’s fire : Shsh Bo 
_ shake, co-comeraid! I have won straight. Hence my no- Pas 
nation wide hotel and creamery establishments which for “% 
the honours of our mewmew mutual daughters, credit 
me, I am woowoo willing to take my stand, sir, upon the Roe 
monument, that sign of our ruru redemption, any hy- 
gienic day to this hour and to make my hoath to my 
-sinnfinners, even if I get life for it, upon the Open Bible 
and before the Great Taskmaster’s (I lift my hat!) and 
in the presence of the Deity Itself andwell of Bishop and 4 
Mrs Michan of High Church of England as of all such he 
of said my immediate withdwellers and of every living ae 
_ sohole in every corner wheresoever of this globe in gene- a 
ral which useth of my British to my backbone tongue 
and commutative justice that there is not one tittle of 
truth, allow me to tell you, in that purest of fibfib fa- 
brications. Gaping Gill, (diagnosing through eustace- 
tube that it was to make with a markedly postpuberal 
hyperpituitary type of Heidelberg mannleich cavern 
ethics) bad him good murrough and like a sensible ham 
thanked um for guilders received and time of day (not 
a little token abock all the same that that was owl the 
God’s clock it was) and went about his business, who- 
ever it was, accompanied by his trusty snorler and a 
his permanent reflection verbigracious; I have met oa 
with you, bird, too, late, or if not, too worm and early : 
and repeated in his secondmouth language as-many of 3 
the bigtimer’s verbaten words which he could balbly ah 
call to memory that same kveldeve when suppertide } 
and souvenir to Charlatan Mall jointly kem gently 4h 
and along the quiet darkenings of Grand and Royal, or: 
ff, flitmansfluh, and, kk, ’t crept i’ hedge whenas to | 
many a softongue’s pawkytalk mude unswer u_ sufter 
poghyogh, while he spat in careful convertedness about 
his hearthstone, if you please, (Irish saliva, mawshe dho 
hole, but would a respectable prominently connected 
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fellow who knew the correct thing such-as Mr, Shall- 
“3 wesigh or Mr. Shallwelaugh expectorate after such a 
callous fashion, no thank you! when he had his bel- 
| ‘ cher spuckerluck in his pucket, pthuck?) musefed with — 
; his thockits, after having supped of the dish sot and ~ 
| pottage which he snobbishly dabbed Peach Bombay, | 
a supreme of excelling peas, balled into whitemalt — 
winesour, a proviant he frankly relished, chaff it, m 7 
the raw season. Our cad’s bit of strife (knee Bareniece 7 
My Maxwelton) with a quick ear for spittoons (as the after-_ 
tale hath it) gleaned up as usual with dumbestic hus- — 
k bandry but broke of the matter among a hundred and © 
2 eleven others in her usual curtsey, the next night nudge 
x one over a cup a’ chee to her particular reverend, the di- 
; rector, whom she had been meaning in her mind pri- 
marily to speak with, trusting, between cuppled lips and — 
annie lawrie promises it would go no further than his je-_ 
suit’s cloth, yet it was this overspoiled priest Mr. Browne, 
disguised as a vicentian, who, when seized of the facts, | 
was overheard, in his secondary personality as a Nolan 
and by accident — if, that is, the incident it was an acci- 
dent — to pianissime a slightly varied version of the 
words, hands between hands, in fealty sworn and hushly 
pierce the rubiend ear of one Philly Thurncton, a lay- 
teacher of rural science and orthophonethics of a near- — 
stout figure and about the middle of his forties during a 
priestly flutter for safe and sane lds at the hippic rune 
fields of breezy Baldoyle on a date easily capable of re-_ 
memberance by all pickersup of Dublin details when the 
classic Encourage Hackney Plate was captured by two 
lengths from Bold Boy Cromwell after a clever getaway 
by Captain Chaplain Blount’s roe hinny Saint Dalough 
Drummer Coxon, third, at breakneck odds, thanks to 
you great little Winny Widger! who in his neverrip mud 
and purpular cap was surely leagues unlike any othe 
phantomweight that ever toppitt our timber maggies. 
_ It was two coves of the name of Treacle Tom as Ww as 
just out of pop following the theft of aleg of Kehoe, 
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Donnelly and Packenham’s Finnish pork and his own 
blood and milk brother Frisky Shorty, a tipster, come 
‘off the hulks, both of them awful poor, what was out on 
_thebumaround for an ooffbird game fora jimmy o’goblin 
or a small thick un as chanced to ear the passon in the 
motor clobber make use of his language which he was 
rubbing noses with and having a gurgle off his own along 
of the butty bloke in the specs. This Treacle Tom to 
whom reference has been made had been absent from 
his usual wild and woolly haunts for some time previous 
to that (he was, in fact, in the habit of frequenting com- 
mon lodginghouses where he slept in a nude state, 
hailfellow with meth, in strange men’s cots) but on race- 
night, blotto after divers tots of rum, he sought his well- 
warmed bed in a housingroom Abide With Oneanother 
at Block W. W., Pump Court, The Liberties, and re- 
snored alcoherently the substance of the tale of the evan- 
gelical bussybozzy in parts oft in the chilly night during 
uneasy slumber in their hearings of a small and sto- 
nybroke cashdraper’s executive, Peter Cloran (dischar- 
ged), O’Mara, an exprivate secretary of no fixed abode 
(locally known as Mildew Lisa), who had passed several 
nights, funnish enough, in a doorway under the blankets 
of homelessness on the bunk of iceland, pillowed upon 
the stone of des tiny colder than man’s knee or woman’s 
breast, and Hosty, an illstarred beachbusker, who, sans 
rootie and sans scrapie, feeling as how he was on the 
verge of selfabyss with melancholia over everything in 
general, had been tossing on his shakedown, devising 
ways and manners of means, of somehow or other getting 
a hold of some chap’s parabellum in the hope of taking 
a tuppence sociable and lighting upon a dive somewhere 
off the Dullkey Downlairy and Bleakrooky tramaline 
where he could go and blow the sibicidal napper off 
himself in peace and quietude, he having been trying all 
he knew for upwards of eighteen calanders to get out of 
Sir Patrick Dun’s, through Sir Humphrey Jervis’s and 
into Adelaide’s hosspittles without having been able to 
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wanele it anysides. Lisa O’ Dara and Roche Moran (who ~ 
had so much incommon, if the phrase be permitted — 
hostis el odor insuper pelroperfractus) as an understood | 
thing slept in the one tumblerbunk with Hosty just how 
the shavers in the shaw and the bustling tweeny dawn-of- 
all-works had not been many jiffies furbishing potlids, 
doorbrasses, scholars’ applechecks and linkboy’s metals | 
when the rejuvenated busker (for after a goodnight’s rave 
and rumble with his coexes he was not the same man) 
and his broadawake bedroom suite were up and ashuffle 
cross Ebblinn’s chilled hamlet to the thrummings of a 
crewth fiddle which caressed the ears of the subjects of 
King Finnerty the Festive who, in brick homes of their 
own and in their flavory, fraiseberry beds, with their 
priggish mouths all open, were only halfpast asleep and 
after a prolonged visit to a house of call in Cujas Place 
not a thousand or one national leagues from the site of 
the statue of Primewer Glasstone setting a match to the 
march of a maker, where, the tale rambles along, the 
trio of whackfolthediddlers was joined by a further — 
intentions — apply — tomorrow casual and a4 decent 
sort of the hadbeen variety who had just been touching 
the weekly insult, phe wit, and all figblabbers had 
stimulants in the shape of gee and gees stood by the 
damn decent sort after which stag luncheon and a few 
ones more just to celebrate yesterday, flushed with their 
firestufffostered friendship, the rascals came out of the 
licensed premises, (Browne’s first, the small p. s. ex-ex- 
executive capahand in their sad rear like a lady’s post- 
script : I-want money, Pleasend), wiping their laughleak- 
ing lipes on their sleeves and the world was the richer for 
a wouldbe ballad. This, more krectly lubeen was first 
poured forth under the shadow of the monument of the 
shouldhavebeen legislator to an overflow meeting of all 
the nations in Lenster. fullyfilling the visional area and 
easily representative of all sections and cross sections of — 
oor liffeyside people ranging from slips of young dublinos 
rom Cutpurse Row having nothing better to do than 
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walk about with their hands in their kneepants side by 
side with truant officers, three woollen balls and poplin 
‘in search of a croust of pawn to busy professional gen- 
tlemen, a brace of palesmen with dundrearies fresh 
from snipehitting and mallardmissing on Rutland heath, 
-exchangmeg cold sneers, massgoing ladies from Hume 
“Street in their chairs, some wandering hamalegs out of 
the adjacent cloverfields of Mosse’s Gardens, an oblate 
father from Skinner’s Alley, bricklayers, a fleming, in 
-tabinet fumant, with spouse and dog, an aged hammers- 
-mith who had some chisellers by the hand, not a few 
sheep with the braxy, two bluecoat scholars, four broke 
gents out of Simpson’s on the Rocks, Peter Pim and Paul 
Fry and then Elliot and, O, Atkinson, suffering hell’s 
delights from the blains of their annuitants’ horns not 
forgetting a deuce of dianas ridy for the hunt, a parti- 
cularist prebendary pondering on the roman easter, the 
 tonsure question and greek uniates, plunk em, and so on 
down to a few good old souls evipently under the spell 
_ of liquor, a fair girl, a jolly postboy thinking off three fla- 
_gons and one a half sir from the weaver’s almshouse who 
clings and clings and clings to her, a wholedam’s cloudhued 
" pittycoat, as child, as curiolater, as Caoch O’Leary. The 
_ wararrow went round, so it did, and the ballad, on a slip 
of blancovide and headed by a rough and red woodcut, 
privately printed at the rimepress of Delville, soon flut- 
tered its secret on white highway, and brown byway to 
the rose of the winds and the blew of the gaels, from 
archway to lattice and from black hand to pink ear, vil- 
lage crying to village, through the five pussyfours green 

‘of the united states of Scotia Picta. To the added strains 
of his majesty the flute which Delaney, anticipating a 
perfect downpour of plaudits among the rapsods, drew 
out of his decentsoort hat, looking still more like his 
namesake as men noted the snowycrested curl amoist 
his wild and moulting hair, Hitchcock hoisted his fezzy 
fuzz ot bludgeon’s height for silentium in curial! and the 
canto was chantied there by the old tollgate. And around 
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the lawn the rann it raun and this is the rann that Hosty 
made, Arrah, leave it to Hosty, frosty Hosty, leave it to 
Hosty for he’s the mann to rhyme the rann, the rann, 
the rann, the king of all ranns. Have you here? Have we © 
sy where? Have you hered? Have we whered? It’s cumming ~ 

It’s brumming! The clip, the clop! The (klikkaklakka 
+ klaska klopatz klatschabattacreppycrottygraddagh sem- . 
4 mih sammihnouihpkonpkor!) 


- 
of wil 


BALLAD OF PERSSE O’REILLEY ~ 
(ab dung hy Phottacht ) | 


Sh sh sh! Sh sh sh! Sh! Sh! Sh! 


Hove you head of 00 Pingo fae fel wt a wh asa 


SF |, a a ee PME T eo ce 
(a1 4 oj a Re el ae dame 
3 SS en 2 Sr 
th eo 


= * 
Ubi — ndeurk) uptife Olsfe Crumpte ty The 


et of (ke mage aa 
1 eat eee Ree eae ' 


5 —— seek eee emer: meneame nse ees 
er Ee meen ee eEEE anes 
———{—__| es ot 


ee? 43. : f 2 i 
Walt —~ofTl wa fo Yue wig LEe Higet Latah ane 


Have you heard of one Humpty Dumpty 
How he fell with a roll and a rumble 
And curled up like Lord Olofa Crumple 
By the butt of the Magazine Wall, 
Of the Magazine Wall, 

Hump, helmet and all? 
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ow he’s kicked about like a rotten old parsnip. 
And from Green street he’ll be sent by order of His 
To the penal jail of Mountjoy {Worship 
To the jail of Mountjoy! 
: Jail him and joy. 


He was father of all schemes for to bother us 
Slow coaches and immaculate contraceptives for the po- 
[pulace, 
Mare’s milk for the sick, seven dry Sundays a week, 
0 penair love and religion’s reform, 

And religious reform, 

Hideous in form. 


‘ 


Arrah, why, says you, couldn’t he manage it? 
1 go bail, my fine dairyman darling, 


All your butter is in your horns. 
His butter is in his horns. 
Butter his horns! 


rhyme the rann, the king of all ranns! 


We had chops, chairs, chewing gum, the chickenpox and 
[china chambers 
Universally provided by this soffsoaping salesman. 
Small wonder He'll Cheat E’erawan our local lads nick- 
s {named him 
Vhen Chimpden first took the floor 
With his bucketshop store 
_ Down Bargainweg, Lower. 
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So snug he was in his hotel premises sumptuous 
But soon we’ll bonfire all his trash, tricks and trumpery 
And’tis short till sheriff Clancy’ll be winding up his un- 
{limited company 
With the bailiff’s bum at the door, 5 
Bumbum at the door. . 
Then he’ll bum no more. 


Sweet bad luck on the waves washed to our island 
The hooker of that hammerfast viking 
And Gall’s curse on the day when Eblana bay 
Saw his black and tan man-o’-war. 

Saw his man-o’-war. 

On the harbour bar. 


Where from? roars Poolbeg.-Cookingha’pence, he bawls 
| Donnezmoi scampitle, wick an wipia alae 
Fingal Mac Oscar Onesine Bargearse Boniface 
Thok’s min gammelhole Norveegickes moniker 
Og as ay are at gammelhore Norveegickers cod. 
A Norwegian camel old cod. 
He is, begod. 


Lift it, Hosty, lift it, ye devil ye! up with the rann, the 
[rhyming rann! 


It was during some fresh water garden pumping 
Or, according to the Nursing Mirror, while admiring the 
[monkeys 

That our heavyweight heathen Humpharey q 
Made bold a maid to woo q 
Woohoo, what’ll she doo! 3 

The general lost her maidenloo! 
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’ Poght to blush for himself, the old hayheaded philo- 


~ 


[sopher : = 
or to go and shove himself that way on top of her 
egob, he’s the crux of the catalogue \ 


Mf our antediluvial zoo, 
Messrs Billing and Coo. 
Noah’s larks, good as noo, 


Je was joulting by Wellinton’s monument ; 
ur rotorious hippopopotamuns 
Vhen some bugger let down the backtrap of the omnibus 4 
nd he caught his death of fusiliers, 

With his rent in his rears. 

Give him six years. 


Tis sore pity for his innocent poor children 
gut look out for his missus legitimate! 

Jhen that frew gets a grip of old Earwicker 
fon’t there be earwigs on the green? 

Big earwigs on the green, 

The largest ever you seen. 


hen we’ll have a free trade Gaels’ band and mass meeting 
or to sod the brave son of Scandiknavery. 
nd we'll bury him down in Oxmanstown 
long with the devil and Danes, 
~ With the deaf and dumb Danes, 
And all their remains. 


nd not all the king’s men nor his horses 


; ‘That's able to raise a Cain. 


: e first part of the foregoing installment appeared in the Contact 
lions and is reprinted here by courtesy of Mr Robert Mc Almon. 
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There is no modern arlist with a better intellectual grasp 
of aesthetic problems than JUAN GRIS, whose work 
becomes progressivel y more serene and sure. He was bom r 


after coming to Paris to live. His long jriendship wi i 


mutually stimulating. The art of Gris is purely stalic anc 
he makes use of nothing which is not on his canvas for hi 
effects. 


GIORGIO DE CHIRICO is of Sicilian origin, althougl 
he has made Paris his headquarters for several years. E 
was born in Athens in 1888. His works began to appear t 
various exhibilions beginning about 1910, but his caree 
was interrupted by the war, during which lime he served AG 
[laly. 


Among the Surrealisle group, YYVES TANGUY he 
achieved distinclion within the past few months. He 
27 years old, and French. A year and a half ago he begar 
paint, without instruction. His vigorous imagination ar 
his courage in following it are evident in his work. 


The exhibition of the works of MAX ERNST, at the 
Van Leer galleries, has already proven to be an event 0) 
highest importance. Many of those who had taken the Sur 


realistes loo lighily have been brought to a realization 6 
their error. 


EAL 


JUAN GRIS 


Painting 


rom the collection 


of Miss Gertrude Stein 


GIORGIO DE CHIRICO 


Au Bord de la Mer 


Byc urtesy of 
4 iS 
M. Paul Guillaume 


MAX ERNST 


2 Jeunes Filles en des Belles Poses 


_ Bu courtesy of the 
Galerie Van Leer 


YVES TANGUY 


Painting 


By courtesy of the 
Galerie Surrealiste 
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‘PAUL ELUARD 


our hair of oranges in the emptiness of the world, 

1 the emptiness of window panes heavy with silence 

nd with shadows where my naked hands seek all your 
. [reflections 


he form of your heart is chimerical, 
ind your love resembles my lost desire. 
) amber sighs, 0 looks, o dreams! 


ut you were not always with me. My memory 
s still darkened by having seen you come 
nd go. Time uses words like Love. 


i 


A) 


Translated from the French by EUGENE JOLAS. 


i) 


rom : Capitale dela Douleur, Nouvelle Revue Francaise-) 
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IN COMPANY 
(Surrealist leat) 


I do not mourn—but merely because mourning is @ 
insufficient form of despair — the time when I wa 
suspicious, or still hoped to have an enemy to vanquisl 
some dent to make in human nature, or some sacre 
hiding place. Suspicion was then still the stop, the delee 
able substantiation of the finite. A thread drawn BD 
. a swallow which, open-winged, forms the point of th 
arrow, and distorts the appearance of man as well as hi 
reality. The wind will not go where man wants it to g¢ 

Luckily, These are the frontiers of error, here are th 

blind who do not want to put their feet where the ste 

is missing, here are the mute who think with words, her 
are the deaf who bid the world’s noises grow silent. — 
° The tired limbs, my word, do not separate easily 
Their ignorance of solitude prevents them from givin 
themselves up to crafty individual experiences of amu! 
ing physique, crumbs of the great rest, so many minw 
bursts of laughter of the wistarias and acacias in | 
setting. ; 

The spring of virtue is not dried up. Large beauti 
eyes that are wide open serve still for the contemplati 
of industrious hands that have never done evil and th 
are bored and bore everyone else, The lowest reckoni 
closes these eyes each day. They favor sleep only 
plunge later on into the contemplation of industric 
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hands that have never done evil and are bored and bore 
everyone else. Odious trade! 

_ All this lives : this patient insect body, this loving bird oAg 
body, this loyal mammiferous body, and this lean and a 
vain body of the beast of my childhood, all this lives. ; 
Only its head has died. I had to kill it. My face under- 
stands me no longer, And there are no others. 


Translated from the French by EUGENE JoLas. 


From : Les Dessous d’une Vie ou La Pyramide Humaine, Les Cahiers 
du Sud, Marseille). 
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NO MORE DIVISION 


In the evening of madness, nude and clear, 

Space between things has the shape of my words, 
The shape of words spoken by someone unknown, 
By a vagabond who unties the rope from his chest, 
And lassooes the echoes. 


Between the trees and the barriers, 
Between the walls and the jaws, 
Between this great trembling bird 
And the hill that overwhelms it, 
Space has the shape of my eyes. 


_ My eyes are useless, 
The rule of dust is over, 
The hair of the road has donned its rigid cloak, 
It flees no longer, I stir no longer. ’. 
All the bridges are hewn down, the sky will pass thei 

[no mo 


And perhaps I shall no longer see. 


The world tears itself from my universe, 

And on the very height of battles, 

When the season of blood withers in my brain, 
I see the day of that human light 
Which is mine. , 


the dizziness of liberty, 
he death of drunkenness, 
h he slumber of the dream. 


) reflections on myself! O my bleeding reflections! 


Translated from the French by EUGENE JOLAs. 


3 om : Capitale de la Douleur, Nouvelle Revue Francaise.) 
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GEORGES BRAQUE 


é A bird flies away, 

a It throws off the clouds like a useless veil, 
: It never feared the light, 

i Enclosed in its flight, 

st never had a shadow. 


Harvest shells broken by the sun, 

All the leaves in the woods say yes, 

They only know how to say yes, : 
Each question, each answer, 

And the dew flows in the depths of this yes. 


Lat 
> ees 


| A man with soft eyes describes the sky of love. 
eg He gathers its wonders 
Like leaves in a wood, 
Like birds in their wings, 
And men in their slumber. 


AN 
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A DREAM 


: 
‘d I meet her on the sidewalk of a deserted Paris street. 
he sky of an indefinite color gives me the feeling of 
reat physical liberty. I do not see the face of the woman 
who is the color of the hour, but I find great pleasure in 
not taking my eyes from the place where she is. Somehow 
I seem to be passing through the four seasons. At the 
snd of a long moment, the woman slowly unties the 
nots of the multi-colored ribbons she has on her breasts 
nd body. Then appears her face, white and hard as 
narble. 


Translated from the French by EuGENE JOLAS. 


y 


(From : Les Dessous d’une Vie ou La Pyramide Humaine, Les Cahiers 
du Sud, Marseille). 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


THE DEAD BABY 


sweep the house 
under the feet of the curious 
holiday seekers — 
sweep under the table and the bed 
the baby is dead — 
the mother’s eyes where she sits 
by the window, unconsoled — 
have purple bags under them 
the father — 
tall, wellspoken, pitiful 
is the abler of these two — 


sweep the house clean 
here is one who has gone up 
(though problematically) — 
to heaven blindly 
by force of the facts — 
a clean sweep 
is one way of expressing it — 


Hurry up! any minute 

they will be bringing it 

from the hospital — 
a white model of our lives 

a curiosity — a 
surrounded by fresh flowers hs 
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BALLAD OF THE FIRST EMPEROR 


Huang-ti, first Emperor of all China, built a palace, — 
Five hundred Bactrian camels 

Brought cinnabar from the desert 

To cover its outer walls; 


He reared a vast pavilion of blue stone. 

Ten thousand people filled its upper hall. 

Its gardens covered a space 

Of fourteen leagues of peakland, lake, and forest. 


Red towers to the north and south 
Shook in the wind thin silver bells; 


3 


Cascades of precious stones, 
Crawled down cave-sculptured walls. 


But the soul of Huang-ti was weary, 
Weary of rustling silks and whispering eunuchs, 
Weary of the wind, that, spring and fall, 

-in the folds of the sixty-foot banners : — 


SO 
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Weary of the painted dragons 

That fought on the ceiling over his head; 

Weary of the great tomb-mound of earth 

Which he had reared, where one day he must lie. 


a5 « T have given peace to five Kingdoms, ql 
a Have burned the books and banished all the scholars 

. Have made my dynasty endure in monuments, 
Have built the protecting Wall; 
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‘“‘ And yet my soul is weary, 

There is one secret unknown yet. } 
The secret of life eternal, 

The charm that conquers death, 


om ‘ Swift messengers, ride through my Empire : — 
2 Gather me youths and young maidens, 

A thousand from all my people, 

To seek the elixir of life; 


‘“In the marvellous Eastern Islands, 
The hidden Sunrise Kingdom, 


The blue mountain-peak on the floor of the sea, 
The land of the morning calm, ” sr 
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Huang-ti, first Emperor of all China, waits in state, 
His red-sailed junks have vanished : — 
Blown over the eastern horizon 
To the sound of his people weeping. 
He sits and waits for years; 
Between his brows a darkness 
athers, deeply-furrowed, 
he sullenly stares at the floor, 


The eunuchs sourly smile, 

The Empress taps her teeth with her fan, 
The concubines suppress their yawns, 
The courtiers are silent. 


But now comes spring and the wild plum-trees bloom, 
While the lone phoenix plays about the ocean; 

The palace-door is suddenly darkened; 

Tt ere is one youth come back. 


he Emperor looks up : 

What news of that fnmiektal spell? ” 
3ut the beautiful youth, with a smile, 
% s, ‘‘ First, I would sleep. ” 


epeight towards the Emperor’s bed of state 
le goes and without hesitation 

la es his dusty feet . 

pon 1 the scarlet coverlet, 
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Stiffly embroidered in gold 

With the dragons and the symbols | of long life; 
The courtiers scream ‘‘ Sacrilege; ’ 

The Emperor beckons them to stay. 


“ This hour, this day I banish you 
Forever from all mortal sight; 

Go where you will, see man no more, ” 
The fair youth nods, departs. 


Ill 


A thousand years have passed away; 
Huang-ti and his palace are now dust. 

The Wall stands yet, his only monument. | 
Confucius and the classics reign. 


An aged wandering Sage a 
One day was passing through those wasted mountains 
Which guard the Empire safe 
From Urga’s stormy hordes; 


When suddenly he saw : 
Near by, a valley filled with wild chrysanthemu 
And in the midst a boy was dancing 
As the wild plum-trees in the spring-time d 
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hen the wind sets to shaking 

ale flower-masses and pagoda-bells, 

And fluttering streamers over shops and lanterns, 
d swelling sails of junks, far, far away. 


The sage stopped still, 

And watched for long the beautiful boy at dance, 
Amid the swaying, tossing, clashing heads 

Of red, pink, white, and gold — 


And then he spoke : — 

* Who are you? What the meaning of this dance? ” 
“ My name is the Chrysanthemum Boy, 
-Huang-ti the Emperor sent me on a quest 


“ To the far Islands of the Dawn 

To find the secret of immortal life. 

A thousand youths and maidens went that way, 
But only I came back, 


~“ And in my heart was locked 
Words that an old man living by a waterfall 
Had taught to me, the charm so long desired ; 
But Huang-ti banished me ere I would speak, ”’ 


The Sage’s heart stood still; 
His mind went back to books where Huang-ti’s life 


Stood written — “ reigned a thousand years ago 7 


His thoughts, incredulous, turned back down the track 
Jf dying centuries : — 


fr, ys 
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““ Who was this Huang-ti? ” suddenly he asked, 

‘“ This Emperor seeking for immortal life? ‘a 
Was he the one who burnt the books and banished a 
[the acholll A 
To give peace to the earth? ” a 


‘“ He was : you see this valley filled with tossing flowers 

They have grown here a thousand years; because 
[would not los 

The charm, I wrote its words upon their petals. ” 

So said the boy and vanished ene from sight. 
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PIERRE LOVING 


THE BLACK HORSE RIDER 


For George Antheil. 


Between them is the land of broken colors, 
the land that makes 4 mock of him 

with miles. 

He rides, he rides, 

he passes throught the flat 

chrome wheatfields 

cut by the plough of the river makers. 


The hills are aslant, 

he clay torsos, the hills, 

the clay has a red wound, 

it gapes. 

he white roots cry, 

here is a mute susurrus in the dark : 
oppies, poppies are you not 

leir pain? 


ith hoof on flint and flint 
e bl 


: black wind, black 
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The black horse crooks his : 
3 forelegs, the hills split open, 

ss his nostrils pour flame. 

a Snort, snort through miles, 

O charger, through rock. 


He drinks the mezas, 

he burns his thin knees over 
braziers of grass : 

Ride, ride. 


Sky is spilt water, 

a silver hello is flung 
from star to star. 
Black horse breaks : 
fire underfoot and now . 
his mane is a burnt city, Behe 
his mouth churned ocean, 

foam on his belly a constellation. 


At last he tramples 
the sand \ 
behemoth 

Asleep before the sea. 


! "VALERY LARBAUD ~"*\, 


EUROPE 


A Rraidnight at sea like so many others : 

r e Cunarder softly stirring on the moonless sea. 

It would be hot, were it not for the wind. 

The noise of the néarest wave : a splash; 

And the other wave : a sprinkling; 

And still one more : a distant rumbling; 

And the other, turning around, says : “ ShSh!” 

Long murmur ‘all the waves of the sea. 

e saloons are lighted beneath the decks, 

And full of gentlemen in black and ladies in low gowns. 
faste, o feeble heart, the anguish of this hour. 

rh ink only of your childhood. What, you are crying? 
No , no, don’t cry : listen to the gypsies 

laying in the dining-room back there... 

he poet stands near his companion 

. Vho covered with furs is resting on a divan. 

n angel, a young Spanish girl > who occasionally 
| Biriking of him says in a low voice : 

Mein Liebling! ” 

nd once more the indifferent swish of the waves. 

ook , a flash of lightning! 

t no; it is not possible; the weather’s fair... 
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And always the wind and the endless noise of the waves.., 

Another one! There, down there, look! 

It’s always in the same corner of the sky. 

It passes like a sickle through the oats. 

Look, another one; 

It hardly lasts a second. One might say 

It turns. 

There : it passes!... 

I saw the fire turn; the light-house like one demented 

Turns its flamboyant head in the night, a giant dervish 

And in its vertigo of light, 4 

[luminates the country road, the blooming hedge, the 
[cottage, 

And the belated cyclist, and the doctor’s carriage on the 
[heathe 

And the deserted abyss where the liner wanders along. 

I have seen the fire turn, and I grow silent. 

Tomorrow morning the people of the saloons, mounting 
fon deck 

Where the wind will sting their cheeks and their cold 

eyes, 

Are going to cry : “ Land! ” 

And they will grow enraptured in their scarfs. 

Europe, so it is you I take by surprise at night. 

I find you again in your fragrant beds, 0 my loves! 

I have seen the first and nearest 

Of your billion lights. 

There, in that little corner of the earth, gnawed 

By the ocean that embraces immense islands 

In the myriad folds of its unknown abysses, 

There are the civilized nations, 

With their enormous capitals so luminous at night, 
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That even above their gardens the sky is pink. 

The suburbs stretch themselves towards the stocky 
[meadows, 

The arc-lamps light the roads beyond the gates; 

The glittering trains glide in their trenches; 

The dining-cars are filled with people at meal-time:; 

The carriages, in black files, wait 

For the people coming out of theatres, the facades of 

[which 

Rear white beneath the electric light 

That whistles in the incandescent milky globes, 

The cities stain the night like constellations : 

There are some on mountain summits, 

At the source of rivers, in the midst. of plains, 

And even in waters where they mirror their red fires... 


‘ Tomorrow, the stores will all be open, o my soul... ”’ 


) 
) 
II 

Be for colonial lands that only have 

The marvels of nature, and have not even known 

How to get themselves a Theocritus. 

Weariness of entire days spent in hammocks, 

In canvas clothes, in the towns without stores. 
Weariness of hunting wild beasts, of royal 

Residences in India and cities of Australasia, 

Where people only think of you and through you, 
Europe. 


or there, in the fog, are the libraries! 
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I shall fear no torpidity to our love 

For your soul is a freshet 

Rushing down a grey walled spring canyon 
Blowing with it a fresh breath of mountain water 


And carrying with it on its sparkling surface 
Petals of new blooming plants, new leaves 
And me, struggling in the current | 
Laughing to see your thoughts like bright bellied salmon 
Lunging up the swift waters of your speech. 


Your soul is a choice country. 

It is a forest of tall trees 

Solemn with height and spaciousness 

Redolent of long growth and evergreens. 

The sun dapples the shade 

And high among the branches 

Wing your secret aspirations like singing birds. 


Your soul is all cool things 

And your body is all warm... 

I shall remember when I am old 
Your head bent back and your face 
Agonized with loving me. 
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| shall remember the white gleam of your shoulder 
Vith its harvesting swing of a sickle among corn 
When your arms swept around me 

I shall remember the sharp nibbling edges of your teeth 


And your hands which are like water creeping on tired 
q [flesh ; 


ae 


Your eyes which are like a cool wind in the face; 


Your lips which are like two wet petals blown against my 
. [parched lips... 
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no moth no leaf no blade of grass 
moved by the wind but moved as your own heart 


ii i I felt the beat of your insensate blood 
throb in my body like a sounding drum 
the pulse passed through me to the earth 


I cupped a seashell to my ear 
t and the seas within its folds 
Bi dashed on the shores with a familiar sound 


II 


although you are in every tree I pass 
and though no moth I see but seems your hands 
no field of grass but seems your fragrant hair 


still do I lack 

that quickened beat of blood ; 

a when my lips pressed against your eyes 
to keep back tears 
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four seasons have passed in a single hour 
i, 


II 


no winter was so cold as when you left 

no winds have blown from regions colder than my heart 
my body filled with snow 

which only melted when your words returned 


i) 


III 


your words like buds in spring 
which opened soon to leaves 
masking the sun and singing throats 


LY. 


yut leaves burn yellow as the summer passes 
he seraggly branches crack 
m arms of flesh embrace in arms of mould 
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AGAINST THE AGE 
(An Unknown Sonnet) 


Newness, friends, is not on such things based : 
that our hands be vanquished by machines; 

Be not lured by transitory scenes; 

silent will be he who new things praised. 


, Hugely newer is the Whole and higher 
Wy ‘than a building or a cable’s shout; 
See, the stars are still an ancient fire, 
and the newer fires will go out. 


Do not think the longest of transmissions 
our future’s wheels can turn. 
For the aeons speak to aeons’ visions. 


More has happened than we all could learn. 
And the future binds most distant things 
into one with what our spirit brings, 


(Die Literarische Welt, Berlin.) 


Translated from the German by EUGENE 


wey 


‘KENNETH FEARING 


EVENING SONG 


Sleep, McKade. 
Fold up the day. It was a bright scarf. 
Put it away. 
Take yourself to pieces like a house of cards, 


‘It is time to be a grey mouse under a tall building. 

Go there. Go there now. 

Look at the huge nails. Run behind the pipes. 

Scamper in the walls. 

Crawl toward the beckoning girl, her breasts are 
warm, 


But here is a dead man, A murderer? 
Kill him with your pistol. Creep past him to the girl. 


p, McKade. 

_ Throw one arm across the bed. Wind your watch. 
You are a gentleman, and important. 
Yawn. Go to sleep. 


Slee 


The continent turning from the sun is quiet. 

Your ticker waits for tomorrow morning 

And you are alive now. 

Tt will be a long time before they put McKade under 
[the sod. 
Sometime, but not now. 

Sometime, though. Sometime, for certain. 
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Take apart your brain, 
Close the mouths in it that have been hungry, 
They are fed for a while. 
Go to sleep, you are a gentleman, McKade, alive 
A gentleman of position. {and sane, 


Tip your hat to the lady. 
Speak to the mayor. 
You are a personal friend of the mayor’s, are you 
True. A friend of the mayor’s. [not? — 
And you met the Queen of Roumania. True. 


Then go to sleep. 

Be a dog sleeping in the old sun. 

Be a poodle drowsing in the old sun, by the Appian 
[Way. 
Be a dog lying in the meadow watching soldiers 
pass on the road. | 
Chase after the woman who beckons. I 
Run from the policeman with the dagger. It will 
[split your bones. 
Be terrified. 4 
Curl up and drowse on the pavement of Fifth 
[Avenue in the old sun | 
Sleep, McKade. iy 
Yawn. 
Go to sleep. 
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RENE SCHICKELE 


THE BOY IN THE GARDEN 
‘Since evening nears, 
‘Tshall clasp my bare hands 
And let them sink down gravely, 
as if they were lovers. 
‘May bells ring in the cusk, 
-and white veils of fragrance drift over us, 
_as close together we listen to the flowers! 
Tulips gleam through the last glow of day, 
the syringas gush from the bushes, 
a bright rose melts on the sod... 
We are all kind to one another. 
Outside through the blue night 
we hear the muted hours strike. 
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Authorized translation from the German by 
EUGENE JOLAS. 
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Kay Boye. 


COMPLAINT 


I cannot sleep in the night 
With the mind setting out like goose-quills stiff on the 

[wind 
The mind saying there were questions to have asked you” 
Had there been any silence, or ary long night standing 
with arms folded 


The sun is a white ladder at the window 
That sleep climbs, a vine with soft fingers, 
im And the slow sea aeainis and unbraids the skeins of thal 
Be [shore 
ye And the sky is hard and no answer ome 
The sea is lace and no answer 
Ba And this bed has no silence 
But the dark steps of the heart beating 

an Like the feet of a lonely man pacing my floor. 
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I’M TIRED OF LIVING IN MY 
NATIVE LAND 


I’m tired of living in my native land. 
Aching for the buckwheat fields, 

I shall leave my little hut, 

And wander as a vagabond and thief. 

I shall walk on the white curls of the day 
To search for a ramshackle house, 

And there my beloved comrade 

Will sharpen his knife on his boot. 


The yellow road across the meadow 

Is lighted with sun and spring. 

And she whose name IJ carry 

Will drive me from the threshold of her home. 


Once more I’ll be back in my father’s house 
And comfort myself with an alien’s joy — 
And in a green evening beneath the window, 
Vl hang myself with my coat sleeve. 


The grey-tufted willows by the hedge 
Will bow their heads more gently still, 
And my unwashed body will be buried 
'o the noise of dogs, bellowing. 
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Then the moon will swim and swim, 
Letting the oars fall into the lake; 
And Russia will always live like this, 
Dancing and weeping at the gate. 


Translated from the Russian by 
Gusta ZIMBALIST AND EUGENE JOLAS. 


ARNO HOLZ 


FROM PHANTASUS 


Seven billion years before my birth 
I was a sword lily. 
My roots 
sucked themselves 
into a star. 
Upon its dark waters 
swam 
my blue gigantic blossom. 
Across the world the clouds go riding. 
green through the forests 
flows their light. 
O heart, forget! 
In a silent sun 
balmiest magic is woven, 


nder fluttering flowers, consolation blooms a thousand 
[fold. 


| Forget! Forget! 
‘rom a far-off valley, hark, there pipes a bird... 
It sings its song. 
The song of fortune! 
Red roses 
ind themselves about my gloomy lance. 
: Across forests of white lilies 
my stallion sniffs. 
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From out the green lakes 
With weeds in their hair, 

slender virgins rise unveiled. | 
I am riding rigid as bronze 

Always, 

right before me, 

flies the Phoenix bird 

and sings. 


a At night around my temple grove 
stand seventy bronze cows on watch; 
athousand motley-colored stone lamps glimmer, 
Upon a red and lacquered throne 
I sit in the Holy of Holies. 
Above me, 
i across the rafters of sandalwood, 
: in the open skylight, 
stand the stars. 
I am dazed. 


If now I were to get up, 'S 
my ivory shoulders would shatter the roof, “4 
and the egg-shaped diamond on my brow — “@ 
would smash in the moon! ~ 
Well may the stout priests snore in pert 
Pll not get up. 
I sit cross-legged .- 
looking at my navel. 
It is a bleeding ruby 
in a naked belly of gold. 


24 


Peers ge ARNO HOLZ~ 


In front of my window 
a bird sings. 
0 ietly I listen; my heart is fainting. 
it sings 
of things IT had as a child 
of things I have forgotten. 


Red roofs! 

Smoke, here and there, from the chimmeys, 
spzeons flash high in the sunny air. 

It is afternoon. 

In Mondricker’s garden a hen clucks, 

the whole town smells of coffee. 


Iam a little eight-year-old lad 
and lie, my chin in both fists, 

flat on the floor, 
staring through the garret window. 
Below me, straight down, the yard. 
Behind me, thrown away, a book. 


How quiet it is! 

Only across the street, in Knorr’s eaves, 

Two sparrows quarrelling about a bit of straw, 
a man who saws, 


piel intervals, regularly, hammering, 
. Thiel the copper-smith. 
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nd in all this, distinctly, sounding from the church, 
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Whenever I look down, 
I see my mother’s flower board : 
A crock of wall-flowers, two pots of geraniums. 
and among them, delightfully in a little cigar box, 
a cluster of mignonette. 
Oh, the fragrance! Right up to me! 
And the colors! How the wind blows over it! 
The colors! The colors! 
I close my eyes. I see them still. 


Translated from the German by EUGENE JOLAS. 


LEON-PAUL FARGUE 


/AETERNH] MEMORIZE PATRIS 


Un seul étre vous manque et tout 
est dépeuplé. 


‘Since then, there has been always, suspended on my 

_ brow and hurting me, 

Diluted, stiffened with saltpetre and soured, like a 

_ spider’s web in a cellar, 

A veil of tears, ready always to fall upon my eyes. 

‘Ino longer dare to move my cheek; the smallest reflex 

motion, the least twitch 

Ends in tears. 

If I forget my sorrow for a moment. 

Suddenly, on an avenue, in the breath of the trees, 

In the chase of the streets, the anguish of railway sta- 
tions, 

On the arm of an old friend who speaks gently, 

Or in a far-off plaint. 

‘At the call of a whistle scattering a cold blast beneath 

_ the hangars, 

Or the smell of a kitchen at evening, 

Recalling a silence at table long ago, 

Brought by a trifle, 

Or like a dry touch of God’s finger on my ashes, 

It rises! And unsheathes! And pierces me through and 

through with mortal blow from an invisible battle, 

Strong as a catastrophe bursting a tunnel, 
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Lton-PAauL FARGUE 


Heavy as an undertow coiling in a slack sea! 4 
High as a volcano hurling its heart into the stars 
So did I really let you go, giving you nothing in return — 
Of all of yourself you put into my heart, 
And I made you tired of me, and you left me, 
And thissummer night was needed for me to understand... 
Have pity! I who wanted... Did not know... Forgive me, 
on my knees, forgive me! 
May I finally wither, a poor bone-yard crime zh | 
miserable tool bag which life throws away, with the 
heave of a shoulder in a corner.. 
Ah! I see you, my loved ones. My Father, I see you. 
shall always see you stretched out upon your bed. 
Just and pure before the Master, as in the times of your 
youth, 
Wise like the bark at anchor in the port, with sails furled, 
and watch-lights darkened. 
Your smile, mysterious and constrained, fixed for ever, 
proud of your secret, relieved of all your labors, 
A prey to allthe fingers of light, stark and stiff Satie , 
Drunk with the martyr’s scent of candles, 
With the flowers gathered for you on the ‘terrace: 
While the songs of the poor cried above the workshop 
roof in the court-yard, 
And the hasty steps resounded and were everywherg 
confused, 


And drums of Death opened and closed the doors. 


( Autorized translation from the French EUGENE JOLAS). | 
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THE OCCIDENT 


by JEAN GEORGE AURIOL 


IS THERE AN AMERICAN ROMANTICISM 
IN THE YOUNG FRENCH LITTERATURE? 


« We live under the sign of America» 
JACQUES MauNyY. 


_ A great writer, very often, begins to be known outside 
the country of his origin only when he is on the decline,-- 
and sometimes even after he has ceased writing. A dual 
phenomenon takes place with regard to young writers 
in their own country : they are called “ young ” after 
it has been recognized for a long period of years that they 
ave a certain value and authority. At this stage, they 
enerally begin to take on weight, to lose their hair and 
o regret their precious youth. At the same time they try 
igorously to postpone as long as possible the bringing 
nto the limelight of the works and manifestations of 
‘authors quite a little younger than they, authors whose 
vigor and enthusiasm bids fair to dull the fame of those 
who are getting on in years. There is nothing to be done 
bout this state of affairs; [ suppose it is a law of nature. 
But that does not render the misunderstanding less 
egrettable. ; 
- Thus, at présent, it is customary to believe firmly that 
the young French literature is turned entirely toward 
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TRANSITION 
the east and that it looks to the Orient for rejuvenation, 
clarity, and happiness. oF 
Another characteristic has been noticeable, a new mat 
du siecle, a vice which, beginning well before 1900 has 
developed since the war, a kind of unhealthy incerti- 
tude, a sad and painful moral disarray,-- and that is pro: 
foundly distasteful. 
What is overlooked most often, but less and less as 
time goes on, is that there is a whole generation of youn 
men in France who, unlike their immediate seniors 
await salvation from the west. 
The Orient seems to me like an immense country of 
death, peopled with old men who spread exploded doe- 
trines. My friend Edmond Greville describes his horror 
of it as follows : 
“The Orient is the past. Our fathers were charmed, 
perhaps, by this incongruous hodge-podge : dirt, ulce 's 
howling of the muezzin (why not a loud speaker?), skie 
pink as halfcooked crabs, loukhoums and decaying Le 
vantine cellars. We have neither the sun nor the lice of 
those electricless countries. To go east is to stay.” 
The Orient is the admirable museum of an antique 
and detestable civilization. But the assimilation of Asia- 
tic spirit and culture can bring nothing but disorder, hate 
of life, an impotence of manifest creative reaction, and 
a passive inactivity and shrinking which tends towaré 
nothingness. I do not think it is this, exactly, which can 
restore us to youth,— Europeans already aged and who 
know little of the joyous and free effort we have allowed 
to be trampled beneath the feet of our actual miseries. | 
The men who are really young and strong do not des 
pair because of sorrow and poverty. They are striving t 
gain happiness without losing the ability to laugh at tha 
which is droll and to love that which is beautiful. i 


~~ 
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_. «JEAN GEORGE AURIOL 

From our childhood the men of America have seemed 
9 us a little like gods, appearing in the form of 
trong and handsome soldiers, terribly joyous, full 
of a sympathetically brutal vitality they can never 
exhaust. 

Moreover, thanks to the cinema, the formidable Amer- 
ican cinema so often defamed but which is the greatest 
niracle of our epoch and also the prime means of pro- 
paganda for the U.S. A., we have made the acquain- 
tance of all America and wearestill astonished byit. The 
moving pictures permit us to gain familiarity with this 
antastic country, full of action, of adventure, of love, of 
sport, and of all the fabulous things we have already 
placed secretly at the horizon of our dreams. The cinema, 
‘at once our god and our education, has made us love the 
mountains of Arizona, the blocks of the large cities, the 
Pullman cars, the indomitable cowboys, the Puritans, 
the loneliness of the immense wheat fields of the Middle 
West, the efficient colored waiters, the exciting natural 
cataclysms and, most of all, the resplendent young girls 
whose love we should like to be as worthy of as are the 
athletic young leading men they espouse at the end of 
each film. 

Then the knowledge of the English language, acquired 
from choice, by chance, or in travelling, has opened to us 
the immense world of American publications. Already 
having been profoundly affected by translations of Whit- 
man, Poe, Mark Twain and Bret Harte, we have devour- 
ed all kinds of magazines from the most sadly academic 
to the most deliciously stupid. We have assimilated the 
most powerful texts, the purest poetry, the most sen- 
ational adventures, and at the same time the most pue- 
Tile stories to be read on railroad trains, almost touching 
in their freshness and naivete. 

We have cut the pages and read with delight the scores 
Mf advertisements which envelop the heart of each perio- 
lical, brilliant and attractive pages which succeed in 
ersuading us that the man who might possess all the 
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beautiful and tempting articles they offer in so marvelous: 
a manner would dwell in an earthly paradise. i 


« Those who fear influences and avoid | 
ihem make a tacit avowal of the 
poverty of their souls». 


ANDRE GIDE. 


Thus educated by the moving pictures and the texts | 
and illustrations so varied, we find in America not only 
a model and an object of admiration, but the stuff of 
poetry. A name, an image, a phrase suffices to release 
within us a horde of feelings and reviving sensations 
which excite our imaginations in a salutory manner. 

We cultivate the acquaintance of Americans who 
come to Europe to seek what is lacking to them, and we 
find in their company that which we can only obtain 
outside ourselves. We like the indifferent girls whose 
conversation is so charming and full of surprises. Their 
spontaneity intrigues us and we introduce them into our 
writings. Whatever comes from America, Cummings’ 
latest book, the fashion in hats, or a new model of hip 
flask, touches us in one way or another. Furthermore, we 
have little sympathy for the regenade Americans, Euro-— 
peanized, even Latinized (which is worse), proud of their 
intellectual and artistic culture, who, dissatisfied with 
their life, come here to bow down before the old and 
dusty witnesses of our past as if that alone were worthy 
of respect and study. 

Sure enough, Americans have told me again and 
again, that we form a slightly false idea of America and 
that there are in the United States, as everywhere else, 
end no of imbeciles, infernal cities, and intolerable laws. 
Inwardly we suspect the truth of this, and now we pos- 


sess details of the unpleasant sides of American life. f 
I regret it. 
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For it is just that sort of embellishment, that exalted 
and romantic admiration, that will save us, because it 
presents us with a primitive force which properly belongs 
fo us. Naturally we have numerous faults, but these 
faults prove our vitality and are not the same ones which 
characterized our predecessors, Certain of us have been 
accused of ‘‘ milk and water’’, others of too much “ blood 
and thunder ’’. No doubt our spirits are too youthful for 
many who were impressed by the heavy processes of 
psychoanalysis, for many men of sedate character, sad, 
dry and inquiet,— for the cynics (are they anything but 
insensitive persons) who because of the poverty of their 
imagination and their lack of heart and humor gather 
he poor gestures of their ill-spent lives into an acknow- 
L ot of ugliness. Is ignorance of how to live allow- 
able! 
_ André R. Maugé, who once the newspapers and re- 
views begin to take him up, will be known as a great 
story-teller, wrote me from Cairo : 
 * From a distance, the men of Paris seem small and 
pitiable to me, with their prejudices, their meagre sense 
tl depravation, and their multiple intrigues to satisfy a 
ew vanities. I go forward tranquilly, with a single fixed 


” 


aim : To live. 
It is the dynamic force of America that has justly 
ascinated us, the health, the power for work and action, 
the love of perfection, the youthful and direct freshness 
of spirit, and the invulnerable optimism of its inhabi- 


_ At present French literature is becoming anaemic by 
reason of an excess of cerebrality. We who are coming 
‘on, nevertheless, find our happiness in the discoveries of 
our senses. For us a photograph is as good as a poem; an 
odor is worth a memory; the pressure of a hand, a dis- 
aste. The savor of a fruit or the charm of a negro song 
equals the most subtle literary combinations. We see 
men and things with the eyes of a child and we have a 
child’s ingenuous astonishment and infinite curiosity. 
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If we also have enough penetration and agility of spirit 
to grasp the essential trait, the characteristic phrase, the 
new feeling and can create strong images of them, ampli- 
fied by the magic of our imagination and by the rythm 
of our precious style, so much the better. Kin) i 

Perhaps we shall prove capable of furnishing a liter- 
ature agreeable to read, adventurous, violent, touch- 
ing, — one that will triumph over the indecision o 
readers and the disorder of intelligences. Without doubt 
it will be found too ‘ romantic ’’. In answer I offer right 
away this line written by Jacques Riviere in 1913: «— 

“ Probably it will be necessary for French prose to 
renew itself by means of the dime novel some day.” — 

The brutality of this statement may be easily modified 
by this reflection of Henri Massis : 

‘“ We want novels in which something happens, where 
life is an adventure and a drama, in which real men are 
not lacking, men such as we have seen and who have 
nothing more to hide from us. ”’ 

We owe this welcome return to a formula perhaps 2a 
bit primitive to the brutal influence of America, all Ame- 
rica, We shall be touched by it no less than several of 
our elders, particularly Marcel Proust, André Gide, Jean 
Giradoux, Valery Larbaud, McOrlan, Blaise Cendrars, 
and we have already profited by what they have writ- 
ten. But we will not remain the simple refiners of their 
talents. We shall not confine ourselves within the pre- 
sent limits of the domain we have discovered. For already 
the way has been pointed out to us, and a second time 
America has done it. 

Already the poetry of twenty American poets has 
filled us with subtle admiration and has given us an obs- 
cure but intense emotion. We are still a little surprised 
and certain of us are enthusiastic about the riches con- 
tained in the books of the writers who have sprung from 
American soil and who no longer hanker after European 
literatures : Sherwood Anderson, whose robust tales 
touch us to the marrow, Ernest Hemingway, whose style 
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rythmic and perfect, full of savage power; F. Scott 
itzgerald, who evokes characters and atmospheres so 
ympathetic, and others besides, among whom I should 
nention Glenway Wescott. 

Without seeking to imitate them, without being cap- 
ivated docilely by their proud and profound works, so 


o— 


hat their psychology will be imposed upon us, we have 


the opportunity to learn sensuality and healthy sensi- 
ility from these great writers, to find in them the will 
and the pride we seek so violently (and perhaps a little 
lesperately) and that we should never have found in 
pur over-intelligent epoch among the men whose sen- 
sibility is excessively cerebral. 


Translated from the French 
by Evtior PAUvL. 


LA REALITE ! 


Ité ité la réa 

Tté ité la réalité 

La réa la réa 

Té lé La réa 

Li 

Té La réalilé 
Il y avail une fois LA REALITE, © 


Wisely Aragon concludes that only the syllabes of © 
reality are artistically usable, ‘‘ Nothing can assure me ~ 
of reality. Nothing, neither the exactness of logic nor the © 
strength of a sensation, can assure me that I do not base 
it on the delirium of interpretation. ’’ The attitude is — 
the surréalistes’ point of departure, the Freudian period — 
to the realistic misconception. ; 

A French doctor not profoundly but concisely said _ 
recently : ‘‘ Unconscious elements enter our conscious- — 
ness without our being aware of them, mingling with — 
objective reality to such an extent that, even when we — 
believe ourselves most lucid, it is nearly impossible for us — 
to see the world exactly as it is. We tend to deform it in — 
accordance with our unconscious creations. ”’ 

The point with its esthetic application was noticed a _ 
few years ago by André Breton who remarked in Mani-— 
feste du Surréalisme : ‘* I believe in the future resolution — 
of those two seemingly contradictory states, dream and j 
Rae ne spare lose, Louis Aragon. Published by La Nouvelle — 
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reality, into a sort of absolute reality, a surréalilé if it 
may so be called. ” 

_ Tendencies before becoming ridiculous serve their 
transitional purpose. Realism was valuable as a violent 
reaction to romanticism and reticence; but it was unable 
to evacuate its own tightly bordered territory. The 
provincial conviction of the realists that they were 
literally translating the external was supported paradoxi- 
cally by their adoption of Freud’s most debatable theses. 
Humorless, they became the bookkeepers of subject 
matter, strangers to imagination, the twist and shine 
of words, the balancing laugh and the too obvious fact 
that their absolute was merely the personal. 

For those fretful at stasis the surréalisles, glancing an 
unfashionable second time at psychoanalysis, crumpled 
by a single gesture the solemn structure of realism, with 
its pompous truthtelling claims and its intrinsic falsity. 
To replace the flattened positivist theory the surréalisles 
donated a new notion and a fertile one, viz : not objects 
but the images they provoke in the individual are mate- 
rial for art. 

This bottom concept of surréalisme, remaining firm 
under the flutters of the movement, may possibly hint 
to those who beg for meanings what surréalisle poems, 
prose and paintings are attempting. The dreams and 
thought tangents of an imaginative person organized upon 
paper or canvas do not vulgarly ‘‘ mean ”’ anything, yet 
they are no less real than a brick house. Their reality 
supersedes that of the realists for it merges the internal 
and the external and floats creation above copy... 

_ But all theories, unless supported by practitioners of 
talent, disintegrate before their natural span. The surréa- 
isle method demands imaginative velocity and moral 
honchalence, unlimited risibility and a sensitivity to 
the fantasy of the commonplace. The traditional min- 
led and the heavy in spirit. will, like the outraged con- 
tlerges near the rue Jacques-Callot, find it a blank and 
a scandal. 
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No one has yet got the dream-and-reality child more 
drunk on images than Louis Aragon in his Paysan de 
Paris. Aragon is an intellectual on a lifetime holiday, a 
philosopher of gasoline signs and shop windows, a poet 
of placards, an artist seeing magic instead of automo-— 
piles on the streetcorners, a twentieth century pilgrim 
with a pack of words on his back. His relation with 
reality is, as above recorded, casual and suspicious. 

‘“ Reason, reason, o abstract day-phantom, I have 
already driven you from my dreams. And now I am at 
the point where they are ready to blend with the realities — 
of appearance. There is no longer room only for me. In 
vain reason denounces the dictatorship of sensuality. In 
vain it puls me on guard against error. Error is here the 
queen. Come in, Madame, this is my body, this is your 
throne. I pat my delirium as I would a beautiful horse. 
False duality of man, let me dream a little of your lie.” 

Reaching away from the familiar, Aragon creates 
‘ modern mythology ” a legend that incorporates Paris 
with a country of his imagination. The Buttes-Cha 
mont, night-shadowed, slip from their recognized outli- 
nes : the late Passage de l’Opéra, active privately under 
its glaucous glass roof, becomes the uncertain haunt 0! 
people real and supernatural who intermingle as unac- 
countably as the citizens of a dream. o 

Metamorphosed, this Passage de l’Opéra is no longer a 
double succession of dusty-paned business places. The 
cane shop dissolves into a phantasmagoria. Don Jua 
proud of his secondhand cream-and-tan shoes, stops 
the bootblack’s stand for a shine. Sensually the bath: 
house suggests to the passerby possibilities of stran 
sins within its white polished walls. Beyond the door of) 
the coiffeur’s salon pour dames an apprentice barber, 
freshly manicured, inaugurates a career of objective 
intimacy with the feminine toilette. The stamp dealer’s 
window holds the King of Brazil prisoner to an Ov. 
frame and reveals Christopher Columbus discovering 
America in violet. F 
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The urbane legend accepts a new personage, the placard, 
as subtle, naive or otherwise characterful as any human. 
'Scornfully the Hotel de Monte-Carlo announces that it has 
rien a voir avec le meublé du Passage. In the shadow of a 
doorway lurks a tablet briefly but adequately suggesting : 
. MASSAGE 


au; 2ome 
Another has the business-backed greeting : 
BONJOUR, CHER AMI! 


Avez-vous pris 
vos biscuils 


MOLASSINE? 


y ith admirable economy the stamp dealer’s closed 
shutters tell their story : 


Fermé pour Cause 
de Maladie, 
and later : 
: Fermé pour cause 
4 de Déces. 
_ Actual Paris is beaten by the Aragonian fancy into 
shapes and shades the more acceptable for their distor- 
tion, for their conversion to reality-provoked images. Yet 
the surréalistic triumph is not, emphatically, all. Art 
cannot be reduced to a formula and the rayon of the 
Paysan de Paris spreads past the theorem. About 
Aragon’s Passage de l’Opéra — no more ‘“‘real’’ than is 
now the material passage — loiters the perpetuity that 
accompanies the rare dour de force regardless of period or 
influence. Many years hence when surréalisme has been 
put in the schoolbooks and the westbound taxis on the 
Boulevard Haussmann have ground out the final memory 
of the site, I forecast that appreciative readers will still 
follow the shadow of Aragon walking through the sha- 
low of the galerie du Barométre and the shadow of the 
falerie du Thermométre in the shadow of the Passage 
de l’Opéra. ROBERT SAGE. 
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THE NEW NIHILISM 


In the years immediately following the war there was _ 
some surprise, and considerable dismay, that such a 
cataclysm could have taken place without correspon- — 
dingly violent reactions upon art and literature. Many 
of the older men seemed to lose their grip and either 
succumbed to a profound discouragement or took refuge 
in a mysticism tinged with hysteria. The work of the 
young men had been interrupted in its formative stage 
and it became necessary for them to begin again when 
a fresh start, in an environment of disillusionment and 
misery, was particularly difficult. : 

It was evident that old values had become meaning- 
less. The importance of the individual seemed to have 
dwindled; the practicability of concerted action appear- 
ed still more futile. Pity had been exhausted by the 
unreasonable demands the war years had placed upon 
it. Cynicism had proven itself inadequate when measure 
with realities. j 

Young Germany abandoned hope, too heartsick to 
protest, France lost her grace in an inevitable wave of 
bitterness, Russia was starved and utterly bewildered, 
England began definitely to look backward at the gran-— 
deur of her empire, America found herself weighed 
down spiritually by a prosperity of which she was 
secretly ashamed, stung by the disdain and envy of tho 
who had suffered more keenly and directly, and turne 
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for solace to her principal weakness, sentimentality. 
_ Great books were not forthcoming. Sound conclusions 
did not spring up from the wreckage which littered all 
Europe. Thought was sluggish, oratory unsupportable. 
On all sides the question arose, ‘‘ Has this unspeakable 
farce been played for nothing? ”’ There was no response, 
For a decade preceding the war, English literature and 
particularly American literature, was pervaded by the 
influence of the Russians, Dostoieffsky, Chekhov, Tolstoi 
Turgenev, Golgol, Gorki, Andreyev. The ideals of the 
humanists, of those who believed human brotherhood 
could be realized by the awakening in each man and 
woman of their unselfish and kindly instincts, were 
expressed most profoundly by Dostoiefiski. There were 
-Ivans who, unequal to their intellectual torments, 
wished to ‘‘ hand God back his ticket ’’. There were 
Dimitris who, containing all the extremes of violence 
and of generosity, were the temporary victims of their 
own passions. But the force for which Aloysha stood, 
juvenile and unworldly as it was, could be considered as 
universal and significant, wholesome and experimental. 
Much of this was swept away by the war. Dostoieffski, 
who looked deeper into his fellows than any other man 
of his time and who none-the-less remained hopeful and 
humble, was repudiated first in his own land. Elsewhere 
his influence continued a while, like a boat in which the 
engine has stopped, then drifted to a standstill. 
__ The results of the carnage and despair were negative. 
No successors moved into the dwellings the departed 
sages had left vacant. Stars fell, but no new star appeared, 
But perhaps the watchers for fresh guidance have 
een impatient, or have been facing in the wrong direc- 
‘tion. It has become evident that the race is to continue 
for a while and that the blunders lying ahead may have 
the virtue of novelty. While the Dostoieffski, or the 
thristian spirit, if you like, has been given over to a few 
ecluses to guard for more propitious ages, its converse 
s beginning to find expression, and a literature complete- 
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ly dehumanized and functioning in a sphere which 
knows neither morals nor compassion, 1s coming out into~ 
the open. ‘ : 
It may be a mark of French courage that this tendency — 
which has been whispered about as sinister by those — 
who do not dare accept the consequences of a thorough 
modernity, has crystallized in France. It must not be- 
confused with the superman conception. The new hero 
neither feels nor shows superiority, only an utter amora- | 
lity and a clear head which finds futility everywhere and _ 
accepts it as a natural law. : 
‘‘ Man need never have left the forest. He is a dege-_ 
nerate, nostalgic animal. ” 
The human race no longer exists, One man, alone, is” 
concerned with a world which is contained within his- 
own cravings and satisfactions. Never does it appear that 
he is aware of another’s joy or pain. Communication is_ 
elementary, companionship non-existent, love ‘‘ pre- 
cise ’’ like a surgical operation. 
Consequently, ‘‘ The Young European,” by Pierre” 
Drieu La Rochelle, is a disturbing and enlightening 
document. It represents the opposite pole to Dostoieffski, 
Considered from an aesthetic standpoint, the work 
has clarity and beauty. There is not a single point at 
which one may say it departs from reality, except that 
the author does not admit of such coincidences as social 
consequences. In form, the story is an Oddessy, with 
wider seas to cross than Homer knew and more varied 
settings for adventure. As a narrative it has all the 
interest of a Nick Carter novel, and at the same time the 
aloofness of a mathematical demonstration. Fj 
Naturally, the book can not be criticized nor evaluated 
as a whole in advance of its publication, but the extract 
given here in translation reveals many grave possibili- 
ies. ‘* The Young European ” is a frank and lucid and 
convincing statement of a world intellectual tendency 
which is in its ascendency. It renounces Christ and! 
Nietzsche as if both were schoolboys. No illusions as t 
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the revival of Europe’s past greatness can live in its 
atmosphere, and America’s noise and activity, the 
glitter of the dollar and the whirr of the machine, are 
stripped of constructive value. 

‘© T was not astonished by the grandeur of America’s 
material apparatus, ’’ says the anonymous young 
European, “ since the war had sickened me forever with 
the prestige of masses. ” 

How little this simple fact is understood by those 
who are overwhelmed by the roar of New York and the 
flames of Pittsburgh! 

Russia appears as a * nation of beautiful savages ”’ led 
by a group of Jews who are trying to become American 
“put “like the Germans in 1914, go at it clumsily. ” 
La Rochelle’s young man finds Europeans cannonad- 
ing one another, the Americans cannonading nature, Rus- 
sia, India and China trying to imitate the preposterous 
activities of the Occident. 

) ‘ The violence of men, ”’ he says in the midst of battle 
where he finds only a temporary distraction. ‘‘ They are 
> born only for war, as women are made to bear children. 
_ All the rest is a tardy detail of the imagination which has 
already shot its bolt. ”’ 

Even the-sense of bravado, so strong in old-time war- 
‘riors, has disappeared. When Dos Passos, in ‘* Three 
Soldiers ’’ depicted Chris killing a sergeant because the 
‘jatter had ‘‘ got his goat’, there were complaints of 
exaggeration, morbidity, disloyalty and what not, all 
‘the usual phrases with which uninformed persons pro- 
‘tect the rickety shelters of their complaisance. La 
Rochelle’s hero kills a man to get a false passport and 
 * also ” to feel the difference between killing a uniform- 
ed soldier and a civilian. He turns his wife over in bed 
and admires her muscular limbs with utter objectivity 
and “ one evening he fails to return home. 8 
It is not necessary to accept this perfect inhumanity 
‘in order to acknowledge its importance. There can be no 
‘more doubt as to its existence and scope. It goes way 
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beyond the Russian Nihilism of Turgenev’s time. (Con 
pare the ‘‘ young European ” with Bazaroff, in ‘‘ Fathe 
and Sons. ’’) Humanists cannot fail to realize they a1 
now on the defensive. The disciples of the Nazarene, a: 
poet and philosopher, must feel that the burden oj} 
proof is on them, that they are offering no new brand of 
goods but an old one which has proven disappointing in 
many important respects. 


Exurot Paut. 


FOREIGNERS WRITING IN FRENCH 


In the year 1948 or thereabouts, when the time has 
come to paint a comprehensive panorama of the literary 
activity in the decade immediately following the war, it 
will be found, I believe, that its most striking character- 
istic was a determined straining towards an interpene- 
tration of languages and other racial elements suchas had 
never before been attempted or even dreamed of. Ul- 
trasensitive as he is, James Joyce registered this « wave » 
before any other instrument. His new work is proof 
enough that he no longer considers the English tongue — 
or, in fact, any other single tongue — sufficiently rich, 
flexible, colourful and sonorous to express what he has 
‘to say. A new Rabelais, he has tumbled no less than 
thirteen languages into a smoldering crucible and we are 
witnessing the birth of a new literary idiom which, being 
brought into the world by a thorough artist, stands a 
much better chance of viability than esperanto or vola- 
puck ever did in their still-born, artificial, mechanical 
and purely scientific perfection. 

But this matter of the mode by which tomorrow’s 
literature will express itself is not my chief concern here, 
It merely leads me to the point which I would illustrate 
in this letter, namely that never before in the history of 
literature were there so many first-rank writers of foreign 
Parentage, education or influences using the French lan- 

age. In a few years from now, other adventurous 
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spirits may follow James Joyce’s lead and write in a— 
composite language intelligible only to readers of wide 
culture and pronounced linguistic achievements. Each 
writer will use a language modelled out by himself and 
we shall live in a deliciously anarchistic world of letters, 
thus achieving a paradoxically undemocratic divorce bet- 
ween Art and the Masses. But for us who live in the pre- 
sent, it may prove more interesting to study the effects” 
of modern internationalization of thought and of races 
upon such an ancient, staid and crystallized literature as 1 
that of France. 

During the past twelve months, some of the most strik 
ing contributions to French literature have come from 
writers of foreign birth or ancestry. Rainer Maria Rilke, 
who died recently, wrote French as fluent as his favor- 
ite German. He was a good exemple of what we may 
call the international man of letters, one of a bi-lingual or_ 
polylingual type which I think is destined to multiply 
and whose outstanding representative was of course Jo- 
seph Conrad. q 

In France we have Valery Larbaud who writes per-_ 
haps the purest French of the day and is capable never- 
theless of contributing articles and essays in Spanish and 
in English to South American or Britishnewspapers and 
magazines. He is an artist of exemplary international 
culture and the originator of that « littérature des wa- 
gons-lits » which has found so much favour of late. His 
Barnabooth however stands as a model which nobody — 
not even the cleverest among the post-war generation 
has been able to equal. 

Larbaud is a Frenchman of, I believe, purely French 
ancestry. But other and younger writers who in 1926- 
1927 offered important contributions to French letters 
are either foreigners by birth or by origin or Frenchmen 
thrown into bold relief by a decidedly exotic background, 
I shall name only six : Panait Istrati, a Greco-Ruma- 
nian, J. Kessel and Emmanuel Bove, who come of Rus: 
sian stock, Jules Supervielle, a Frenchman born in 
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Uruguay, Jean Cassou, of mixed French and Spanish 
parentage and Julian Green, an American born in France. 
All these men were evidently predestined to bring new 
elements into the literature of France. 

Istrati’s contribution to French literature is chiefly of 
an exotic nature. A born story-teller bodily transferred 
.o France from the Orient, he unfolds in racy French the 
aga of the Rumanian knights errant in revolt against 
ppression, with a verve wholly reminiscent of the Ara- 
bian Tales. The name of an attractive bandit in the 
‘true Istrati style gives its title to this writer’s latest 
‘offering, Codine 1 a book which, if it does not compare . 
with Kyra Kyralina and Oncle Anghel, is nevertheless ¥ 

both diverting and moving. ‘a 
__ J. Kessel is an adept at sounding the souls of Russian 
déclassés. The three principal characters in Les Ceurs 
 purs (2) are arresting personalities. s 
~ In Mes Amis and in Armand ®, M. Emmanuel Bove e 
strikes a note of compassion tempered by humour which eh. 
is quite novel and intriguing. Charles Louis-Philippe and , 
“his followers gave us cloying doses of the sentimentally é 
_ pitiful which came very near to filling us with an eternal i; 
aversion for a worthy Christian virtue. The author of 8 
“Bubu de Moniparnasse descended from some homme sen- q 
sible of the tail end of the 18th century in the best Jean- ; 
Jacques Rousseau style. But humour was denied him and \ 
his prose, however beautiful and at times positively en- 
chanting, « dates » and is practically illegible in our mat- 
ter-of-fact age. Jules Renard, who was no sentimentalist, 
tempered this rather mawkish literature with a dash of 
~ acid irony which renders it more palatable to us. M. Bove 
throws a discreet veil of humour over his compassion — 
a proceeding so foreign to the French that none of his 
critics have been discerning enough to identify the ele- 
ment that so perplexed them in a novel where the cha- 
; 


1. Rieder, publ. 
» *. N. R. F., publ. 
_ $Emile-Paul, publ. 
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racters seem to move «au ralenti » through a maze o 
minutely described externals which only an over-sensi- 
tive person as Armand would be capable of registering 
constantly. . 
The contribution of exoticism to French literature is 
more difficult to analyze in the case of M. Jules Super-— 
vielle. The French are by no means devoid of the gift of — 
poetic imagination if their language is not an ideal ve-_ 
hicle for lyrical expression. What we really see in Le - 
Voleur d’enfanis + is the restraining influence of French — 
realism upon flights of fancy. The French, who found a_ 
book like Lady Into Fox altogether mad, are not troubled 
by Le Voleur d’enfanis nor even by L’Homme de la 
Pampa, Supervielle’s first novel, because an element of 
logic tempers those two tales. We have the Surrealists 
in open revolt against the accepted canons of French — 
literature. What a hard road they must travel! Dense — 
incomprehension surrownds them because the public 
refuses to cast off tact, logic and horse sense, those ster-_ 
ling virtues of the race. 3 
Le Voleur d’enfants is a 20 th century fairy-tale, but, — 
as M. Benjamin Crémieux points out in La Nouvelle Re- — 
vue Francaise, it is a fairy tale «in which imaginary ad- — 
ventures provoke human reactions in the characters that — 
undergo them.» A subsidiary effect of his birth upon — 
= 

3 
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M. Supervielle is his knowledge of and passionnate in- 
terest in South American characters which have ena- — 
bled him to portray some convincingly naive andrefresh- — 
ing Uruguayans. 

Despite his Spanishinterests, M. Jean Cassou has given — 
us two novels with a strong Germanic flavour, Eloge 
dela Folie and Les Harmonies Viennoises?. In them — 
we also find the gift of poetic imagination, but bathed in 
a subdued, northern light. Before M. Cassou’s advent, _ 
we had in France that unforgettable tale of the late ‘ 
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ain-Fournier, Le Grand Meautlnes, and also the dream- 
‘ke and delicate stories of Gérard de Nerval. But Jean 
Cassou has an original way of making the vaporous at- 
mosphere in which his heroes live transparent enough to 
reveal all their human qualities. 
It has been claimed that the French are no novelists. 
Balzac, Zola, Flaubert were exceptions which only con- 
erm the rule. A Frenchman is more at ease in a short 
story, in an essay, in prose forms which require no cons- 
‘tructive power or gift for character creation. However 
that may be, a rule which is modified by such glaring 
exceptions appears ridiculously weak. We are concerned 
with the exceptions, anyway, and care little for pro- 
‘nouncements which chance may disprove at any mo- 
ment. Tomorrow a Frenchman may arise who, Balzac- 
like, will shatter this dictum once more. Perhaps this 
man is even living now. He may be Francois Mauriac, 
“whose Thérése Desqueyrouz tis a novelist’s novel. Butit 
“must be admitted that one of the best French novels of 
‘recent years, I mean Adrienne Mesural, 2 has been writ- 
ten by an American. 
- Julian Greén is only twenty six years old. With 
-Moni-Cinére, his first full-length novel, he made a remark- 
able début in the French world of letters, which honor- 
‘ed him with a hearty welcome. It is a sombre tale, all 
in grey tones, and surprisingly well done for one so young 
‘It revealed psychological insight, reserve, power and 
‘constructive ability. He now gives us a much better 
‘story. In Moni-Cinere he dealt with American characters 
in an American setting. This time he has chosen French 
- proyincials from a typical provincial Lown, not far from 
Paris. As Moni-Cinére was a study of avarice, Adrienne 
~ Mesurat is a study in the development of madness. The 
choice of subject in the former story made it perforce 
‘somewhat static. No such fault mars Adrienne Mesurat. 


 1Grasset, publ. 
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The reader is gripped by the story as it unfolds the i 
evitable trend of fate. If Adrienne herself appears ¢ 
little unreal, the fault is not the writer’s, who did no 
falter once in the delineation of her personality. Peopl 
in the throes of incipient insanity cannot possibly be 
quite real to us, who are more or less sane and poised 
The characters who surround the heroine — her father. 
her sister, the doctor and his sister and, above all, that 
hypocritical « femme entretenue » and potential thief 
Mme Legras — are all very much alive. They arg 
commonplace participants in a drama of the Parisian 
suburbs which takes on some of the pathos of Greek tra- 

edy. 
M. Francois Le Grix, who is responsible for the dis- 
covery of this rising new novelist, need not fear that time 
will criticize his taste nor that it will disprove the pro- 
phecy he voiced in La Revue Hebdomadaire, to wit : that 
careful historians of letters shall remember the year 
which witnessed the birth of Adrienne Mesurat. 


; Victor LLona. 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN INTERESTING 
: CORRESPONDANCE 


| Paris, March 1, 1927 
Madame D..., 
6, rue M..., 
Nice, France. 


~ Monsieur Paul Guillaume was in conference with 
Monsieur Gaston Doumergue from five o’clock until 
seven today so I could not show him your letter except 
during a brief moment when he was dressing to go to 
dinner at the home of Monsieur Poincaré. Monsieur Paul 
Guillaume expressed the opinion that the expenditures 
incurred by you in the attempt to sell the objects of art 
in question are the largest risk a dealer should run. For 
failure might result from the mediocrity of the merchan- 
dise offered, or from the awkwardness of thesalesmen, In 
this instance, it is not impossible that both these condi- 
tions might obtain. | am telling you this in confidence, 

since Monsieur Paul Guillaume did not authorize me to 
furnish you with details, He is an eccentric person, 
spending half his time in fencing and boxing and the 
other half dispensing his immense fortune in careless 
purchases of odd objects of art. It is better not to anger 
him, for he is very violent and very powerful in every 
way. I believe, furthermore, and I add this in strictest 
secrecy, that you erred in mentioning the expertness of 
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the guarantor furnishing the certificates. For Monsieur 
Paul Guillaume accepts no authority other than his — 
own on aesthetic matters. He knows Africa, where he has ~ 
hunted wild beasts, and is a close friend of His Majesty 
King Albert. He has sojourned in all the capitals of the 
world where he has studied and written on the painting — 
and sculpture of all ages, so it is evident that your modest — 
certificate of guaranty must have seemed strange, — 
indeed, to him. In any event, I shall send you back your — 
photographs tomorrow, but I beg of you not to speak of — 
this to Monsieur Paul Guillaume since, because of his — 
irritable nature, I should stand a good chance of losing 
a lucrative position the like of which I could never find — 

again. 
Very truly yours, : 
SECOND ASSISTANT SECRETARY. — 


Nice, March 8, 1927. 


Monsieur Paul Guillaume, 
22, Avenue de Messine, 
Paris 


Sir, 
Madame C... D..., has forwarded me the letter dated 
March I addressed to her by your second assistant secre- 
tary. As this letter is aimed principally at me in my 
capacity of licensed expert and adviser to the Court of © 
Belgium, and since I suppose that as merchant and 
patron of the arts you are legally liable for the communi-_ 
cations signed by your employees, I am holding you~ 
responsible to comply with the following demands : 4 
1. A statement as to the legal status of your second 
assistant secretary. 


2. To oblige that person to send me within forty-eight ‘ 
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hours a letter of apology withdrawing the threats con- 
tained in the following sentences, which are very dis- 
pleasing to me: 

a. ‘‘ It is better not to anger him for he is very violent 
and very powerful (which does not worry me at all) in 
every way. (This last threat will be taken before the 
courts). 

6.‘ For Monsieur Paul Guillaume accepts no autho- 
tity except his own in aesthetic matters, (This is possible 
‘in fact but is a different matter in law). 
_ c.‘‘ He knows Africa where he has hunted wild beasts, 
and is a close friend of His Majesty King Albert. He has 
sojourned in all the capitals of the world where he has 
studied the painting and sculpture of all ages, so it is 
evident that your modes# certificate of guarantee must 
have seemed strange, indeed, to him. ” (Why? 
If I do not obtain satisfaction, I shall publish the 
letter addressed to Madame D..., in the newspapers, so 
that you may sue me. On the other hand, a copy of the 
etter will be sent to the highest authorities in any case, 
in order that it may be brought into court. 2 
Madame D.,.., is the wife of a high colonial official, and 
sa woman of letters. Her novel ‘' A... ’’, dedicated to his 
Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Belgium (by his 
authority) won the triennial prize for colonial literature 
of Belgium. His Royal Highness the Crown Prince was 
her guest for several days during his voyage to the Congo 
and J shall permit no one to write of him in the terms 
used by your employee without bringing the matter to 
the attention of the proper authorities. 


_ Yours very truly, 
(Signed) V... d... E... 


' Officer of the Genie Belge Pensionné 

Disabled War Veteran : 

. Former Director of the Hospital of her Majesty 
the Queen of the Belgians 

Expert on Paintings and Antiquities 

Fournisseur to the Court of Belgium 

(Registre de Commerce, Nice, N°...). 


: 
i 
: 
Be: 
a 
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Paris, March 7, 1927. 


Monsieur V... d... E..., 
Ville les F..., | 


Nice 


Sir 
For three days Monsieur Paul Guillaume has been in 
such a state of inebriacy that we thought it would never 
be possible to give him your esteemed letter of March 3. 
The doctors we were obliged to call (all professors of the— 
faculty) declared that the abuse of narcotic drugs such 
as cocaine, morphine, ether, opium, and the inordinate 
use of alcoholic liquors, together with the frightful 
libertinism to which he has abandoned himself, will end— 
by compromising seriously the excellent physique of our 
master. I should add in his defense, however, that being” 
unable to govern his singular destiny, he is forced to- 
submit to it : son of a courtesan unfortunately celebrated _ 
for her debauchery, and an illustrious theologian whose 
work is still authoritative, he is perhaps only the unfor-— 
tunate victim, however brilliant, of the laws of beredi 


I tell you all this in the hope of appeasing your legitimate 
wrath, you, whose life appears to be regulated by the- 
principles of sound morality, the morality which nou- 
rishes simple hearts and righteous souls, and which 
Basun eee the imagination, that decadent attribute of the 
mind... 


At last we have been able to read to Monsieur Paul 
Guillaume your letter, pervaded solely by an emotion 
so noble and justly motivated. Monsieur Paul Guillaume 
at once applauded your decision to reveal everything to 
him. He summoned the second assistant secretary and 
reproached her with the unworthiness of her conduct. 
This crafty person had not anticipated your disclosure. 
But she showed, I must say, a very haughty attitude. 
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She tendered her resignation on the spot, and it was 
ecepted. We know, sir, that you will be pleased to have 
been the unwitting cause of the departure of this colla- 
boratress. Coquetish, frivolous, diabolically pretty, she 
‘carried on odious intrigues in the establishment. Recently 
she became the mistress of one of the sons of Monsieur 
Guillaume, a lieutenant of spahis, and was on the point 
‘of becoming engaged to him when your opportune letter 
arrived to upset her ambitious plans. I will tell you in 
‘confidence, counting on your discretion, that she entered 
this evening the personal service of Mgr Dubois, Arch- 
bishop of Paris. You can readily imagine to what extra- 
“vagences she will go in that austere dwelling. She has, 
furthermore, imposed upon Monsieur Paul Guillaume, of 
which fact he is still in ignorance, by presenting herself 
with Monsieur Guillaume’s recommendation to the 
Archbishop, to whom he is like a brother. If you care to 
write this person, her name is MUe Le Chat (in two words) 
although she calls herself de Chat or du Chat, du Chattel 
or even des Chattens, which will give you an idea of the 
irregularity of her ambitions. She is between twenty-two 
‘and twenty-four years of age, and claims to have been 
porn in France although she has an almost imperceptible 
Roumanian accent which gives her an air somewhat 
exotic. In reality I have always thought he was dealing 
with an illegitimate child brought up by the public 
charities. Her gifts of seduction are incontestable and, 
aided by her adventurous instincts, she has contrived to 
‘enlist the sympathies and even the affections of several 
friends and acquaintances of Monsieur Paul Guillaume, 
among whom are : M. Herriot, Marshal Joffre, the Papal 
Nuncio, Mgr Maglione, Rabbi Levy, Carpentier, the 
boxer, Mile Mistinguett, the Dolly Sisters, Dranem, the 
“Prince of Wales, la Mome Maneau, Paul Poiret, Van 
Dongen’ the painter, all the Rothschild family, not to 
mention members of the academy, attorneys, cabinet 
“ministers, bookmakers, ecclesiastics, members of secret 
societies, etc. 
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I am almost sure that this girl, who in spite of all t 
foregoing, is quite distinguished, will make no difficult 
about sending you the letter of apology you ask. You 
titles alone will not fail to produce in this sensitiv 
person the salutory effect which will bring her to repen 
tance. Otherwise you would-be justified in offering Paris 
the amusing scandal of a sensational law-suit. As to 
myself, | appeal to your chivalry not to write me, fo 
even though I live with my family, I will admit to you 
that I have a very exigent lover who I fear might take 
offense. 

Accept, sir, the sincere assurances of my _highes! 
regard. 4 
(Signed) THirp AsststTANT SECRETARY 


Translated from the French by EvLioT PAvuL. 


GLOSSARY 


The news that This Quarter will continue under the 
editorship of Miss Ethel Moorhead, who together with 
he late Ernest Walsh was the founder of that magazine, 
will be received with satisfaction in all circles interested 
in the development of Anglo-Saxon literature. The 
wheezy sneers of the minor poets and literary medio- 
crities notwithstanding, This Quarter made history as the 
refuge of the new voices which could not find expression 
in the bourgeois magazines. 

- The death of Ernest Walsh has left a gap in modern 
American literature. His fiery Gaelic temperament will 
long be missed. As an editor one may have disagreed with 
him on a few concepts of minor importance, but his 
ision of the fundamentals was sound. He did not accept 
and militantly fought the lilting poetry of tea-rooms that 
makes the old ladies and effeminates swoon with ecs- 
tasy. His encouragement of his contemporaries in whom 
he believed was tireless, and in spite of illness he sent 
out his letters to poets who felt themselves richer for 
having listened to his marvellous violence. 

_ As a poet Ernest Walsh will live. iransilion regrets not 
to be able to publish any of his posthumous poems, since 
the forthcoming number of This Quarler to be dedicated 
fo his memory will contain all of the work he left behind. 
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Since iransilion has set out to trace the various inter-— 
national currents in literature today, it seems fitting 
that the rediscovery of a Hindu poet by a Serbian living” 
in Paris should be chronicled. ? 

In the current number of Zenit, a magazine edited by 
Liubomir Mitzitch, there is an open letter addressed to — 
the ‘Gentle Father of Bengal and False Prophet. ’”” 
Rabindranath Tagore has travelled extensively and his 
work has been widely commented upon, but no one has — 
done him full justice, perhaps, and it has been left for — 
this fiery exile from the Balkans to sum up the achieve-_ 
ments of the celebrated mystic. ( 

After warning Tagore that the hospitality he has 
enjoyed in Serbia was inspired by mixed motives, — 
Mitzitch writes : 

‘Your verses are lemonade, your philosophy is— 
peanut shells and your mysticism, like all mysticism, is — 
mystification. Your prophethood is a pose — and a- 
moral crime against millions of sufferers in the world,” 
who groan beneath the burden of modern canibalistic 
civilization... Bow down to your great contemporary 
Mahatma Gandhi in your distant country of Bengal, and 
that will be your greatest deed. ”’ 


lransilion presents in this number, for the first time in 
English, an abstract of the work of Paul Eluard. In the 
Dream, the Surrealist text and the poems, the quintessence 
of the Surrealist conception is given in translation. It is” 
taken from the work of a poet in whom the spirit of 
revolt is wedded to an immense lyricism that, as André 
Breton says, « has the colors of eternity ». ; 
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‘© Tam the son of a peasant. I was born September 21, 
1895 in the Government and District of Kasmin. Be- 
cause of my father’s poverty I was sent to my maternal 
grandfather at the age of two, and spent there almost my 
entire childhood. 
‘‘ T began to write verses at an early age, but conscious 
creation did not begin until the age of 16. At 18 I sent 
some poems to reviews, and was very much astonished, 
when they were not published. Brusquely I left for Petro- 
grad, where I was very hospitably received. The first 
person I saw there was Alexander Blok and the second 
one Gorodeizky. When I met Blok, I was terrified; for 
it was the first time that I had seen a livind poet. 

“ During the revolutionary years destiny brought me 
to many different places in Russia. I travelled along the 
Arctic Sea, the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea, and got 
as far as China, Persia and India. The best moment of 
my life was spent in the year 1919. .. I passed the winter 
in cold rooms. I was not a member of the Communist 
Party, be cause I am much more tothe ‘left’ than they. 
When there was no paper to be had, I wrote my verses 
on convent walls, in the company of Koussikoff and 
Marienhof, or else we read our poems on the boulevards. 
The greatest admirers of our work were crazy women 
and bandits. They were always our friends. ” 


René Schickele is an Alsatian writing in German. His 
work embraces poems, short stories, novels and plays. 
His most important drama is Hans im Schnakenloch 
which deals with the pathos of the frontier problem, His 
most recent publication is Das Erbe am Rhein. 


Arno Holz is a poet who in the early nineties brought 
German poetry out of the sentimentality of Geibel’s stan- 


zas into a more virile lyricism. His Phantasus is a vast 
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poem of evocative magic and self-analysis. It was his 
influence that led Gerhardt Hauptmann to allign himself 
with the realists. 


Rainer Maria Rilke whose death occured recently is pro- — 
bably the only purely lyrical poet who wrote in German 
in his time. Translations of his more representative work — 
will be published in subsequent numbers of éransilion, | 


For further insight into the work of Leon-Paul Fargue — 
we call the attention of our readers to the forthcoming 
number of les feuilles libres which is to be dedicated en- _ 
tirely Lo this poet. Among the writers contributing to that 
number will be James Joyce, Valery Larbaud, Adrienne =a 
Monnier, Archibald MacLeish, and others, 


Valery Larbaud is probably the most cosmopolitan — 
poet of France, His work embraces not only such books 
as Fermina Marquez and Enfantines, written in impecca- | 
ble French, and his monumental Barnabooth series, but — 
also numerous essays written directly in English and — 
Spanish. An English translation of the prose work of — 


A. O. Barnabooth was published in London several years © 
ago. j 


The importance of the cinema in modern art and 
literature is resulting in an ever increasing interest in 
this new technique, European writers have long ago — 
recognized the new technical possibilities inherent in | 
it. Jules Romains in Donogoo Tonka, Blaise Cendrars, 
Luigi Pirandello and others have used the cinemato-— 
graphic technique. The magazine Cahiers du Mois 
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eV te dan entire number to an examination of the film. 
1 its relation to a new artistic perception. Henri Pou- 
aille uses the dynamics of the screen in the Mad Train, 
vhich transition is publishing. 


Jean George Auriol was formerly the editor of Jabiru, 
A magazine of the youngest French avant-garde. He 
yelongs to the generation of French youths — he is 
21 years old — who grew up during the war, and his 
iewpoint as expressed in Occideni is symptomatic of the 
feeling of the very young, in contradistinction to their 
more immediate elders who seek their salvation in the 
Kast, 
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LITTERATURE ANGLAISE 


(Extrait du catalogue) 
G.-K. CHESTERTON 


Le Napoléon de Notting-Hill, roman (trad, Jean Florence). 
Le Nommé Jeudi, roman (trad. Jean Florence). 
La Barbarie de Berlin (trad. Isabelle Riviére). | 


Sous presse: 
La Vie de Dickens (trad. A. Laurent et L. Martin- Dupont). 
La Vie de Browning. | La Vie de Cobbett. 


THOMAS HARDY 
Le Maire de Casterbridge, roman (trad. Philippe Neel.) 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


Ode A la France (trad. M. Pierrotet). 

Shagpat rasé, roman (trad. H. Boussinesq et René Gallard). 
L’Egoiste, roman (trad, Yvonne Canque). 

Les Comédiens tragiques, roman (trad, Philippe Neel). 


En préparation : 
La Carriére de Beauchamp (trad. Aug. Monod), 


SHAKESPEARE 


La Nuit des Rois (trad. Lascaris). 

Le Conte d’hiver (trad. Suzanne Bing et J. Copeau). 

Antoine et Cléopatre (trad. André Gide). 4 
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ABEL CHEVALLEY my 


Le roman anglais de notre temps. 
Thomas Deloney (Le roman des méliers au temps de Shakespeare). 
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PREFACE DE EUGENE JOLAS 


Un volume in-16, broché 10 fr. 50 | 


transition 


Will appear each month 


EDITED BY 
UGENE JOLAS and ELLIOT PAUL 


Manuscripts and all correspondence should be addressed 
to « TRANSITION », 40, rue Fabert, Paris, VII® 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


§ 5.00 per year in America 
100.00 fr. in France 
125.00 fr. elsewhere in Europe 


Single copies 50 cts. or 10 fr, 
(Personal checks, bank-notes or money orders accepted.) 


PRINCIPAL AGENT 
Shakespeare and C?, 12, rue de |’Odéon, Paris 


juring the current year TRANSITION will conduct enquetes among the artists 
ad writers of several countries concerning the effect of one national culture 
pon another, the evolution of the cinema in Europe and America, the preset 
/_ state of poetry on the various continents, and the modern drama. 
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ubsequent numbers will include work by; Sherwood Anderson, George Antheil, 
‘G. Auriol, Ernest Sutherland Bates, Alexander Blok, Kay Boyle, Hart Crane, 
tuart Davis, Serge Essenin, Kenneth Fearing, Bernard Fay, Juan Gris, André 
‘ide, Eugene Jolas, James Joyce, Ruth Jameson, Pierre Loving, Else Lasker- 
eheuler, RK. Ellsworth Larrson, Victor Llona, Valery Larbaud, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
* Drieu La Rochelle, Archibald Mac Leish, Robert Me Almon, Velko 
etrovitch, Henri Poulaille, Elliot Paul, Burton Rascoe, Laura Riding, Rainer 
ia Rilke, Robert Roe, Georges Ribemont-Dessaignes, Evan Shipman, Ernest 
dler, Philippe Soupault, Solita Solano, Gertrude Stein, Isidore Schneider, 
né Schikele, Nicola Tihinoff, Tung Chang Lin, William Carlos Williams, 
é Crevel, Rhys Davies, Robert Sage, Jean-Richard B'och, Ernest Boyd, 
dmund Wilson, Jr , Allen Tate, Boris Pilniak, Marjory Latimer, Paul Eluard, 
Virgil Geddes, Rosamel del Valle and others. 
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This Quactec 


Edited by Ethel Moorhead 


Is Going on 


No 3 will appear in April 
No 4 in the autumn 


““ The Shakespeares and Dantes — 
of our day are to be found in 
This Quarter” More are invited. 


EDITORIAL ADDRESS : 


Ethel Moorhead 
22, Boulevard de France 


Monte-Carlo — Monaco 


PRICE : 2 dollars a copy 


CURRENT REVIEWS 


Revista de Occidente (N° XLIV, Madrid). — An interna- 
tional magazine in Spanish. This number contains a 
story by Valentin Andres Alvarez, translations from the 
works of Jean Cocteau and Joseph Conrad, and an essay 
on the poetry of Hart Grane by Antonio Marichalar. 


Europe (March 15). — Romain Rolland on Beethoven 
Panait, Istrati continues his story Nerrantsoula. James 
Stephens’s My First Book of Prose is given in translation. 
Ramon Fernandez takes issue with the ideas of Drieu La 
Rochelle and Emmanuel Berl. 


La Revue Nouvelle (March). — Edmond Jaloux pre- 

sents a moving appreciation of the work and personality 
of Rainer Maria Rilke. Maurice Betz gives translations 
of Rilke poems. Other contributors are : Frangois Mau- 
riac, Virginia Woolf, Maurice-Andre Saint-George. Mar- 
cel Zahar draws a portrait of Joseph Delteil. 


revue européenne (March 15). — Maurice Betz has some 
new translations of Rilke poems. La Jonque de Porce- 
laine by Joseph Delteil starts its first instalment. Jean- 
Richard Bloch gives a continuation of his sea stories. A 
new Portuguese writer, Antonio Ferro, is introduced with 
a story, Leviana. Andre Berge and Henry Poulaille 
_ write about the cinema. 


La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise (March). — Ramon Fer- 
-nandez discusses new aspects of the mind of the late 
_ Jacques Riviére. Valéry Larbaud gives the last instal- 
~ ments of his new book Allen. Hugo von Hoffmannsthal 
explains his long silence in literature. Antonin Artaud 
writes of the mummy. André Gide continues his Gongo 
"travel book. The third instalment of Marcel Proust’s Le 
_ Temps retrouvé brings his characters to the beginning of 
the war. 
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Miss Gertrude Stein’s « AS MY WIF Ee 
HAS A COW, A LOVE STORY » will appear 


in the next number of transition. 


The complete text of Mr. James Joyce’s 
work, the first two installments of which have — 
already been published in transition, will be print- _ 
ed consecutively from month to month. 


transition 


is on sale at all the foremost english book stores in Paris as well as. ' 
at the following stores in other countries. 


F. B. NEUMAYER 
70 Charing Cross Rd. London W. C, 2 


BRENTANO’S 
1 West 47th Street, New York City 


WASHINGTON SQUARE BOOK SHOP 
27 West 8th Street, New York City 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK AND ART CO, 
3 Christopher St. New York City 


Principal Agent. — SHAKESPEARE AND CO. 
12, rue de l’'Odéon, Paris VI°. 


Those desiring to receive transition regularly and promptly should _ 
subscribe through the Paris office. 


Erratum : Since, unfortunately, the version of Miss Gertrude 
Stein's « An Elucidation » printed in the April number of Transition, 
while containing the correct words, presented them in the wrong 
order (through an inadvertence in the printing establishment), the — 
text has been rearranged and is offered as a supplement. ; 

This supplement will be forwarded free of charge to all those who 
have not already received it, upon application to the Paris office. 
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